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AFTER PINAY 


NCE upon a time there was a song in France about a soldier in 
the Foreign Legion. It was made immensely popular by that 
brilliant musical comedy actress, Marie Dubas. One scrap of it 
ran: 
Il était grand, il était beau, 
I] sentait bon le sable chaud, 
Mon Légionnaire! 
When M. Pinay fell after nine months’ remarkable tenure in the post of 
Prime Minister that has been so often a shuttlecock between French 
political parties—or rather just before the nine months were up, so that, 
according to a naughty wit, no one could have a sight of the baby—a 
Montmartre chansonnier sang: 
N’était pas grand, n’était pas beau, 
I] sentait bon les cuirs et peaux, 
L’ Démissionnaire! 

For when M. Pinay, tanner by trade (thence the quip about his skins 
and leathers), small of stature but quick of mind and straight of purpose, 
left his post, he did not indeed fall, but resigned before his massed enemies 
could rush on him for the final attack. To resign in French is démis- 
stoner: M. Pinay became le Démissionnaire. Perhaps, too, the singer had 
in mind the legendary courage of the Legionaries. Certainly few men 
in public life have shown greater determination to put in practice Sir 
John Chandos’s famous motto: Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra than 
M. Pinay in his unpretentious devotion to common sense and business 
method while all around him in Parliament looked on aghast at so revolu- 
tionary a procedure, and most longed for the moment when they should 
dare to put him out. 

That moment, foreseen by many observers as probable in October 
last, was postponed till Christmas partly by M. Pinay’s unperturbed 
management of affairs, but also by the fear of his opponents that the 
popularity won for him in the country by his reasonable, steadfast leader- 
ship would call down a torrent of electoral wrath upon their heads too 
fierce to be risked. The moment came at last when M. Pinay, bent on 
balancing his year’s budget, took measures to ensure a more visible 
payment of taxes from the rich agricultural section of the nation than 
anyone before him had dared to envisage, and, at the same time, proposed 
to levy heavier taxation on the distillery trade. The former brought him 
into collision with the still youthful Peasants or Independents Party, to 
which M. Pinay himself belonged; the latter spurred into action the 
powerful interests controlled by the proprietors, less of spirits than of 
apéritifs, a word that has now passed into our language, whose sale has 
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multiplied by many times since the war, and is accused by some of having 
a serious part in the increase of alcoholism in France. M. Francois 
Mauriac, the well-known French Academician, and one of the leading 
writers on current events, openly stated that it was this trade that had 
overthrown M. Pinay. 

Public opinion did not desert M. Pinay, not even that of his own party, 
which, in abetting his fall, perhaps hardly knew what it did. That the 
generai confidence won by him continued after that event was shown by 
three things. First, the stability of prices achieved by the “Pinay ex- 
périence,”’ as it was called, that is, the sound economic policy adopted by 
its author, did not vanish or even wilt on his retirement. Prices have 
not gone up since then; some have indeed fallen, and the experiment 
proved to many business men that the only means for France to regain 
a solid footing is for French prices to be brought down by degrees to a 
level at which they can successfully compete in the world’s markets. 
Eloquent evidence of this is afforded in the increase in partial or total 
“redundancy” of workmen. Coolly regarded, the formula is surely 
devoid of magic. Yet, as our country, too, has good reason to know, it 
appears hard to apprehend, and even harder to adopt as a practical rule. 
The French Sécurité Sociale, like our own Welfare State, however shining 
as an ideal, is being found a luxury that may turn into an Old Man of the 
Sea. Second, it is common knowledge that among possible candidates 
for this year’s election of a new President of the French Republic, a hot 
popular favourite is M. Pinay. Whether he will agree to his name being 
put forward on the decisive day is another story. Third, the return 
after M. Pinay’s departure to a more conventional, if less long-sighted, 
approach to national policy has not been accompanied by any recrudes- 
cence in the strength of the Communist party. Contrary to Mark 
Antony’s celebrated axiom, the good that his namesake, M. Antoine 
Pinay did, lives after him. No one would attribute the decline of Com- 
munism in France, even chiefly, to the late Prime Minister’s action. But 
the fact remains that last year’s stability, which did derive directly from 
it, quite clearly gave furiously to think among the ranks of sober-minded 
French workingmen, who began to realise that continued agitation for 
higher wages could only result in an equivalent rise in prices, leaving 
them no better or even worse off than before. Other causes intervened. 
Violent personal quarrels have split the French Communist leaders, 
some of whom, particularly in the influential sector of Limoges, resented 
the stranglehold claimed as its right by Moscow. André Marty, the 
notorious “Black Sea Fleet traitor” of 1917, later amnestied, a prominent 
figure in Parliament, was ejected from the party, and a dissident Com- 
munist committee formed in Normandy to support him. Then the 
protracted absence in Russia of Thorez, the party’s nominal boss, and 
the often renewed rumours of his death there, besides the failure of the 
attempted revolutionary strike in Paris and of the plot against the safety 
of the State at Toulon, lowered the party’s energy and impaired its 
confidence. Nevertheless, the comparative ease of life, amounting at 
the least computation to a valuable breathing space achieved by last 
year’s regularity, was a definite factor in the unbroken decline of Com- 
munist power in France. A striking demonstration of this decline is 
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afforded by the recent history of the French Communist press. In 
1946 this possessed 34 daily papers. Last year the number had dropped 
to 17. In 1952 the powerful Voix de la Patrie, published at Montpellier, 
ceased to appear, and this year Le Soir, the party’s important Paris evening 
paper, closed its doors. In 1946 the Communist press had a total circu- 
lation of 3,300,000 per day, or 244 per cent. of the whole newspaper 
circulation in France. In 1952 the figure had dropped to 1,095,000, or 
just over 12 per cent. By attempting to make capital out of the amnesty 
of Alsatians condemned for their forced share in the S.S. massacre at 
Oradour, the Communists, who have always pretended that Alsace is 
an oppressed minority (read: oppressed by France), have only increased 
the contempt felt for them by honest men. 

A word may be said here of the Drummond case. Sir Jack and Lady 
Drummond and their daughter, as will be remembered, were murdered 
while camping at Lurs near Sisteron (Basses Alpes). ‘The murderer was 
never found. ‘The only explanation that would seem to fit the facts is 
that the murderer was a Communist of note, fleeing by night from a 
charge of complicity in the Toulon plot, that he stumbled by chance on 
the small encampment, in panic killed the three persons there, and that 
in the hardbitten Communist district where the crime took place, orders 
went forth from the party that those who could hardly avoid having 
knowledge of it should keep their mouths shut and abet the murderer’s 
escape. 

When we turn to larger issues, the French scene is dominated by 
questions arising out of the European Defence Community project. By 
the time these lines are in print, those international questions may be 
nearing answers, satisfactory or not. ‘The Coal and Steel “Pool,” devised 
by M. Monnet and put through by his exertions and those of M. Robert 
Schuman, for so long noteworthy as France’s Foreign Minister, may be 
said to have come effectively to birth with the beginning of activity in 
February of the High Authority, its board of directors. The Pool was 
designed not only to regulate the European market, but also and even 
more as a potent means of choking off any likelihood of renewed war in 
the future between Germany and France. Its success in this should be 
serious. But it does not directly touch the problem of the unification 
of European defence against a possible onslaught from Eastern Com- 
munism. The notion of European political federation and economic 
free trade is dear to Americans, who have forgotten that they paid for 
their own federation by four years of the bloodiest civil war in history, 
and for the success of their internal free trade by the most rigid known 
barrier of protective tariffs against imported goods. The project of a 
supranational constitution for Western Europe, complete with Legislature, 
international court of justice, executive commission or cabinet, and some 
sort of Prime Minister, now being worked out in a gradiose treaty to be 
submitted to the Strasbourg Assembly, might indeed come to fruition 
at some future date, should those two formidable hurdles be jumped. 
But plainly, no degree of success can be hoped unless and until the 
European defence problem can be solved. The United States’ interest 
in the matter is simple. Americans want to reduce the large grants 
made in aid of European economy. ‘This could be effected if American 
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tariffs were correspondingly reduced, so that Europe might export across 
the Atlantic. But they will not be reduced, since that would impair 
the whole system on which American internal prosperity depends. On 
the military side, Americans would like to withdraw or at least greatly 
diminish the forces they must now keep in Europe, owing largely to the 
errors committed by American policy at Yalta and elsewhere during the 
latter part of the war. ‘They are thus forced into the invidious position 
of pressing the European nations to adopt measures that the latter do not 
genuinely want, or for which at least they are not ready. The harsh 
comments of Marshal Juin made earlier this year on the resulting com- 
plication were salutary. ‘They may have been indiscreet, but indiscretion 
is sometimes the best policy. 

France’s special difficulties on the defence question were touched upon 
in a previous article in this Review. French policy cannot embark on a 
scheme for one European army without feeling clear that it will not lead 
to German military preponderance, which to the French would present 
nearly or perhaps quite as great a danger as the Soviet menace; the French 
cannot consent to the separation of her metropolitan from her colonial 
army, which now absorbs in Indo-China an outstanding proportion of 
France’s military effort; and no French government can fail to take into 
account French repugnance to joining forces with the recent enemy, 
whose army trampled exultingly on France, and whose special troops and 
police massacred or tortured French citizens, men and women. Americans 
should recognise the existence of these factors in the situation, and do 
all they can to mitigate them. But they do not. It was an ill turn that 
Mr. Henry Luce, whose wife has been proposed as an American am- 
bassadress in Europe, did to the cause of European co-operation when 
he published in a magazine read by millions an article casting almost 
vituperative ridicule on French institutions. Nor did he make things 
better by explaining that the article was meant as a bit of pleasantry. 

The French case against the projected European army was forcibly 
put by General de Gaulle on February 26th. Now, however small 
affection many people, both French and English, may have for him, it is 
undeniable that he has in the most vital crises given proof of a clearness of 
vision justified by events. It was he who described in advance the 
character and means of modern warfare; it was he who, in the moment 
of France’s direst necessity, proclaimed her future share in a victory in 
which few but stubborn Britons then believed; it was he who created 
Free France, without which victory would have been a dream. It is 
therefore imperative to listen to him now, the more so since his anxiety 
in the present juncture is in essence shared by M. Jules Moch, the former 
strongly patriotic Socialist Minister of the Interior. General de Gaulle 
recognises fully the necessity of Europe’s forming a system of defence 
against Soviet aggression. But in his view the system now proposed is 
vicious and futile. It would further, he maintains, absolutely subordinate 
European defence and its forces to American strategy. His alternative 
is to form an European Confederation in a close alliance between the 
nations, directed by a council, composed of heads of governments and 
acting through a Combined General Staff. ‘This, he says, has been done 
before; it presents no insuperable difficulty, and cuts out the problem of 
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the surrender of national sovereignty. Both Great Britain, which refuses 
to join fully in the European army scheme, and Germany, whose par- 
ticipation in it is feared by the French, would be perfectly free to join 
in such an alliance and would feel at ease in it. ‘The confederation thus 
adumbrated might further lead to large political and economic develop- 
ments of a most encouraging sort. No doubt can exist that, whatever 
may Be the result of the check suffered in the National Assembly by 
General de Gaulle’s party, his words find an echo in innumerable French 
hearts, and his arguments appeal to very many serious French minds. 
Nor can doubt exist that, unless satisfaction be given to the French in 
the management of their own share, in a possible European army, there is 
danger of the whole scheme being rejected if and when it comes up for 
ratification by the National Assembly. 

Alsace was put in a state of fury by the condemnation at Bordeaux, 
jointly with German soldiers, of Alsatians compelled to participate in the 
horror of Oradour committed by the “Das Reich” S.S. corps in which 
they forcibly served. ‘That fury has been calmed by the subsequent 
amnesty enacted by Parliament. But since then another French province, 
that of the Basque country, has been distracted by the embroglio of what 
is known as the affaire Finaly. <A certain Dr. Finaly, a Viennese Jew, 
took refuge in France after the Nazi subjection of Austria. He settled 
at Grenoble and there had two sons, aged two and one years, in 1944, 
when he was arrested by the Gestapo, and with his wife deported. Both 
parents died in deportation. Before his arrest Dr. Finaly confided the 
children to Sister Brun of ‘“‘Les Dames de Sion,” a charitable institution 
specialising at that date in the rescue of children persecuted by Nazi 
hatred. At the risk of her life and that of her assistants, Sister Brun 
took over the infants, obtained false papers for them, had them baptised, 
an indispensable step, nursed them through dangerous debility, and 
educated them. ‘They are now aged eight and nine. Recently various 
Finaly relatives, two aunts, an uncle, and a cousin, have sought, though 
apparently by no means wholly in agreement among themselves, and 
residing in such different places as New Zealand, Austria, Israel, and, it 
is said, England, to get possession of the boys. The court of Grenoble, 
that had appointed Sister Brun guardian, reversed its order, naming an 
aunt called Rosmer resident in Israel in her place. Les Dames de Sion, 
unwilling to surrender the boys for whom they had risked deportation 
and death, thereupon sent them to another religious institution in Bayonne, 
whence it would seem they were sent, it would also seem with their own 
consent, clandestinely over the Spanish frontier to an unknown destination 
among the Basques of Spain. Sister Brun was flung into prison at Gre- 
noble. A number of Basque priests were arrested and imprisoned at 
Bayonne and other places in the Basque country; worse still, one of them 
is a famous player of pelote basque, as it might be, the Denis Compton 
of the country’s national game. In its rage the Basque population 
virtually declared spiritual warfare on French justice. Great public 
interest, and even indignation, was aroused beyond the localities involved. 
On the one hand, the Jews are wrathful that two Jewish boys should be 
kept from their father’s community; on the other, many Frenchmen 
consider as an outrage that their country’s justice should deliver up two 
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French citizens—for the boys, being born in France, have French nationality 
—to be sent to Israel, especially as their whole educational and moral 
development has been French, and they owe their lives to French devotion. 
What may be the outcome it is hard at the moment to say. But it 
seems likely that much delay will be encountered before the Spanish 
Government, to whom the French authorities have applied for restitution 
of the children, can or will undertake to deliver them up. In the first 
place, their whereabouts are so far unknown, and it may be easy for this 
ignorance to be protracted; secondly, the prejudice existing among the 
French Basques, profoundly Catholic, may well be found still more acute 
among their Spanish brethren; thirdly, the Spanish Government will 
not look with a favouring eye on a request to hand over probably willing 
refugees, minors though they be. Moreover, Spanish requests for the 
extradition of Spanish Communists in France, who from France have 
made armed and criminal incursions into Spain, have met with a rebuff. 
Whether the French now regret this, in view of the fact that two of these 
gentry were later executed for murders committed in France, must be 
a matter for conjecture. But it is an angle to the affaire Finaly that will 
not have been forgotten in Spain. Viewed from any standpoint, it must 
be thought regrettable that French justice should have succeeded in 
driving two of France’s fairest provinces into unrest, and even something 
like revolt. ‘The whole sorry business is one more illustration of Lord 
Acton’s dictum that the force of religion even in our own days is largely 
underrated. 
The tourist season is on us, and as the old French ditty has it: 

La semaine, comme le dimanche, 

Les Anglais passent la Manche; 

Ils quittent leur ciel gris, 

Pour venir a Paris. 
To Paris and to unnumbered other places in France thousands of Britons 
will soon wing forth from our shores, few of them, happily, owners of 
millionaire yachts, but mostly quiet, law-abiding holiday-makers, by car, 
rail, and air bent on decent enjoyment. If they find French prices high, 
they know, or should presume, that no discrimination is made between 
them and French travellers. Some little things they do not like; but they 
will reflect that a service charge is merely the equivalent of a tip, quite as 
obligatory at home. If they find that a good meal at a modest restaurant 
costs eight shillings, wine, coffee, and service included, they will reflect 
that in many place at home the cost would be barely less, and the quality 
certainly poorer. Both prices and quality vary greatly in different parts 
of France, as French people themselves are sometimes surprised to find. 
An attraction hardly to be expected in “‘the Queen of the Mediterranean,” 
the city of Nice, is that food there is definitely cheaper, as well as better, 
than in corresponding eating-houses in Paris. English people are popular 
in France, partly from reasons born of the late war, partly because most 
of us are well-conducted and sincerely desirous to please as well as to 
appreciate. This is a comfortable fact to report, and, beyond that, 
provokes the thought that it may be of consequence in making easier 
relations between two countries who must stand together if Europe and 
civilisation are to stand. JouHN POLLOCK. 
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s TALIN’S death may affect the outlook in the Far East for better or 
ish } G sore or it may leave matters where they were when it occurred. 
on Until we know more about his successor, Mr. Malenkov, and the 
rst deputy chairmen of the Council of Ministers, Beria, Bulgarin and 
his ,  Kaganovich in relation to him and one another, more particularly in 
the matters of temperament (of Molotov we know a good deal already) little 
ite can be predicated about their policy. It seems likely, however, that 
vill Stalinism, for a time at least, will provide them with their theoretical 
ng stock-in-trade. Of this the best known outcome in relation to Far Eastern 
he affairs has been Russo-Chinese co-operation, which has been not less 
ve close than that of Great Britain and the United States. Bilateral dualism, 
ff. ° accordingly, will almost certainly continue to be a responsive, and at the 
. same time a governing, factor in that part of the Far Eastern situation, 
be for the time being the most important part, associated with the deadlock 
“ill in the Korean war. What Washington and London, Moscow and Peking 
ist decide to do in order to break, or use, the deadlock cannot but be con- 
in ditioned by what has already been done and, in some instances unfor- 
ng , _ tunately, said. 
rd Shortly before Stalin’s death alarm had been occasioned in B-itain and 
“ly elsewhere by President Eisenhower’s announcement that the Seventh 
; Fleet was ‘“‘no longer to be employed to shield Communist China,” and 
by reports a few days later that a blockade of the Chinese coast was 
contemplated. The alarm arose as much from the apparent tempo as : 
from the nature of these measures, the serious risks of which could not, S 
it was thought, have been properly considered. All knew that the 
President had visited Korea in fulfilment of an election promise: his haste > 
ns in redeeming it looked like a continuance of election fever. This impression | 
of was deepened when, three days before his State of the Union Message to » 
ar, Congress, the New York Times announced that the Seventh Fleet would r 
h, be withdrawn in order “to permit the Chinese Nationalists to attack the : 
am mainland,” though the Communists were to be prevented from taking 4 
ey retaliatory measures against Formosa. In actuality, the President’s own 3 
as announcement disclaimed “‘any aggressive intent.” But it did not disclaim - 
nt intention to cease shielding the Nationalists from attack or to stop supplying 
ct them with arms and technicians. So it confirmed the deduction that the 
tv United States meant to revive, and participate at all events indirectly in, 
ts civil war in China. 
d. Mr. Eden’s statement in the House of Commons on February 3 that, 
when informed of the decision about the Seventh Fleet, Her Majesty’s 
“r, Government ‘‘at once made known their concern at this decision which 
ar they feared would have unfortunate political repercussions without com- 
st pensating military advantages” naturally increased alarm. This was 
to intensified when, four days later, The Times published a telegram from 
it, Washington reporting that Admiral Radford, commander of the United 
er States naval forces in the Pacific, had told the House of Representatives’ 
id armed services committee that he did not think a blockade would result in 


any great danger of enlarging the war. Meanwhile the text of a broadcast 
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by Mr. Dulles, the new Secretary of State, had reached London. It was 
reckless in its over-simplification of the international situation. 

Alarm has greatly diminished, but nervousness continues, in the first 
first place because the “unilateral” measure in respect of the Seventh 
Fleet to which the President has committed himself can achieve its purpose 
—the loosening of the deadlock in Korea—only in proportion as it assumes 
multilateral significance. In other words, the enemy’s tactics in the field 
and his policy at Panmunjom will be affected only if Nationalist raids on 
the Chinese coast are conducted successfully, and on a sufficiently large 
scale to compel him to muster forces, withdrawn from Korea, at threatened 
points, while frightening him about the potentialities of counter-revolution. 
It is highly improbable that raids would have these effects unless actively 
supported by American forces, in which case Russian interest in the 
situation would be keenly engaged. What the result would be nobody 
can be sure, but the more truth there is in American assertions that China 
has all along been Russia’s puppet, the more probable does it become that 
she would increase her support, already considerable, of Mao Tze-tung’s 
regime. If she decided to do this the risk of enlarging the Korean war 
into a world war would be great. 

The outlook which would be created by blockade of the Chinese coast 
would include the same risk. At the time of writing the indications are 
that the American Government will be content to keep this way of 
hastening an armistice “under constant review,” as official jargon has it. 
One may hope, indeed, that when this is published they will have aban- 
doned the project altogether. Nevertheless, as the reasons for discarding 
the project are identical with the dangers of employing it they are worth 
surveying. Before doing this, however, let it be made clear that there is 
no desire (pace Lord Vansittart) to invoke the risk of war as though it were 
a categorical imperative of peace. Much the largest part of China’s 
foreign trade, seventy per cent. it is said, is now done with Russia and her 
satellites. Whether that figure can be employed correctly of Sino-Russian 
sea-borne trade is doubtful. But it is certainly the case that much of 
China’s sea-borne trade is carried in Polish and Russian ships. These 
would either have to be stopped altogether, or, if the blockade applied 
only to certain classes of goods, stopped and searched, with varying 
degrees of friction. Dairen and Port Arthur would have to be blockaded 
either wholly or partly, possibly Vladivostok too. 

The effect of blockade upon Hongkong, so large a part of whose trade 
is done with China, might at first sight appear capable of restriction to 
commercial loss and controllable friction between Britain and the United 
States. This view is a deceptive one. Communist China has hitherto 
shown no disposition to interfere with Hongkong for two main reasons, 
one that she has found the Colony commercially useful, the other that 
she has been given no reason to interfere with it. But the latter reason 
would disappear if Great Britain concurred in throwing Hongkong into 
the scale against her. All who believe in considering the present in the 
light of the past may be invited to remember how seriously Hongkong’s 
trade was damaged by China’s boycott of it in 1925—26. Yet in those 
days the nationalist movement was in its infancy. Abolition of the 
“unequal treaties’ was the apex of its ambitions. ‘Theoretically these 
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included the 99-year lease of territory on the mainland acquired by us in 
1898. But the lease figured little, if at all, in the grievances which inspired 
anti-British feeling throughout most of China in 1925—27. Nor was 
there at the treaty ports or Hongkong hostility to British or other foreign 
commercial enterprise as such. Communists formed a relatively small, if 
active, part of nationalism’s left wing: nationalism as a whole was all for 
developing China, provided that the Government acquired control of the 
process, on Western principles. In so far as the boycott damaged what 
was then regarded as China’s own economic welfare it was regretted, and 
its termination was welcomed. To-day, needless to say, China’s concep- 
tions of economic and social welfare are wholly different. Far more 
money has been sacrificed at Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow, Canton and 
other ports than was represented last year by the value of China’s exports 
to Hongkong, a little under {51,000,000. Given the necessary incentive 
and continuing Russian support, the present Chinese government would 
not hesitate to sacrifice that amount (which was nearly twenty-two per 
cent. of the value of the Colony’s total imports) by stopping all exports 
from the mainland to Hongkong. 

Even if such a measure were asessable in our own economic terms it 
would be much more upsetting to Hongkong than to China. For much 
of what the Colony imports from China she passes on, in one form or 
another, to several south-east Asian countries, whose demand would have 
to go unsatisfied. Add to that fact the dislocation caused to their export 
trade by depriving it, in whole or in part, of its market in China, reached 
so largely through Hongkong, and a situation very favourable to Com- 
munist leaders and propagandists throughout south-east Asia becomes 
clearly discernible. But the danger attendant upon putting Hongkong 
into the scale against China, would go beyond this. Let it be stated in 
the form of a question. What military force would be in a position to 
cope with an extension of the Korean war involving forcible termination, 
encouraged by Russia, of the lease of territory referred to above, the lease 
obtained in the heyday of imperialism in the Far East, which enlarged 
the area of British rule from twenty-nine square miles to 405, 286 on the 
mainland and go on the islands of the neighbourhood? 

Yet the deadlock in Korea has somehow or other to be broken. Granted 
that the measures just reviewed are impracticable, what others does the 
outlook hold? It has been stated authoritatively and repeatedly that an 
offensive undertaken by the enemy from the positions which they held 
at the beginning of March is unlikely to get very far. Possibly that 
opinion will be tested this spring. Similarly it has been stated that an 
offensive undertaken by United Nations forces, unsupported by bombing 
across the Yalu river, would be too costly—and in regard to this it must 
not be forgotten that next year the whole of the House of Representatives 
and one third of the Senate have to face the polls. Bombing across the 
Yalu, if interpreted as the first stage of an invasion of China would—as 
General Bradley, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, made quite 
clear at Palm Beach on March 2—certainly be accompanied by the risk 
about which enough has already been said. Would that be the case if 
the bombing were preceded by a solemn declaration that there was no 
intention of invading China? The naivety of the question does not dispose 
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of it. What does dispose of it is the consideration that, if the declaration 
failed to impress, the risk it was designed to lessen would be greatly 
enhanced by the incredulity with which it would almost certainly be 
received. 

The policy of “disengagement” adumbrated by President Eisenhower 
during the period of his election—the policy of saving American man- 
power by making increased use of south Koreans, a policy with which the 
integration of South Korean troops in British units (a new departure in 
the British Army’s history) chimes—has no bearing upon the problem of 
breaking the Korean deadlock. But as it presents a sharp contrast with 
the idea of an “all-out” offensive, whether supported by bombing across 
the Yalu or not, it is convenient to consider it at this point. Militarily, 
the policy can only be appraised by results in the field. Judging from the 
length of line already held by the South Koreans the policy should prove 
satisfactory, always assuming that a good stiffening of other troops 
remained available. Politically its outcome is dubious. It has already 
been interpreted as part of an aggressive policy of setting Asians to fight 
Asians, whereas, say Communist propagandists, they are, or should be, 
brothers. (Two Sino-Japanese wars, Indian and Pakistan frictions and 
so on have illustrated their brotherhood). On this aspect of the policy 
all that can be said, perhaps, at this stage is that the State Department will 
certainly have difficulty in keeping free from misinterpretation the 
doctrine that Asians who desire liberty should be helped with money and 
and arms to keep or win it. 

A much more concrete matter, having direct bearing upon the problem 
of breaking the Korean deadlock, is the possibility of re-examining the 
question of exchanging prisoners, a possibility kept open by Mr. Nehru’s 
readiness to renew the efforts which his country has made, and by 
Mr. Chou En-lai’s call on February 4 for a resumption of negotiations at 
Panmunjom. Of a problem to which so many minds have given so much 
thought it may seem presumptuous to urge that if the third of the proposals 
made by Lt. Gen. Harrison on September 29 were put forward again, 
alone and completely dissociated from all reference to “previously 
expressed objections to repatriation” contained in the first proposal of 
the same date, and to “all prisoners objecting” contained in the second, 
it would have good chance of success. Space does not allow of a review 
of the process known as screening and the enemy’s objections to it. 
Suffice it to say that the mistrust occasioned in his mind by the process, 
conducted as it was in extremely unsatisfactory conditions, has been one 
of the chief obstacles to a settlement of this matter. Moreover, the 
proposals drafted by India’s representatives at the United Nations were 
so full of compromise conceived in a genuinely pacific spirit as ipso facto 
to arouse mistrust in a world so ridden by it, because, while very wisely 
omitting all mention of willing and unwilling prisoners, the procedure which 
they outlined was so elaborate—and seemed so cumbersome. Repatriation, 
though involving much thought and organisation in respect of details, 
as a concept is simple and straightforward. Complicated in this instance 
by the introduction of the principle of free choice and the psychological 
factors upon which free choice depends, it nevertheless calls for simple 
methods. Proposal 3 made on September 29 provided them. ‘They 
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could, however, be made simpler still and yet maintain the proposal’s 
safeguard of the principle of free choice. The only verbal changes needed 
would be such as brought the identification of prisoners and their dec- 
laration of choice more directly under the supervision of the high ranking 
officers of both sides than did the proposal as it stood on September 29. 

As stated at the beginning of this article Stalin’s death may change the 
whole outlook in the Far East for better or worse, or it may leave the 
prospects unaffected. Whichever of these three possibilities is realised 
direct and personal conversation between the heads of the American, 
British and Russian Governments, such as President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Churchill have both declared themselves conditionally willing to have, 
might provide by far the best chance of improving the outlook or preventing 
it from deteriorating, especially if Mao Tze-tung could be included in the 
talk, a suggestion made with consciousness of the additional complexity 
which would be involved. True, if conversation failed, hope would die. It 
can scarecely be described as robust now. If it succeeded the world’s 
burdens would be immensely lightened. One thing is certain. Exchanges 
of the “‘you did”, “I did’nt”, order such as took place between Senator 
Lodge and Mr. Vyshinsky in the United Nations on February 25 and 
subsequently serve no useful purpose whatsoever. 

E. M. GwLt. 


THE SUDAN TREATY 


O the Sudanese gain their self-governing constitution at last, and 

Ce cegenone for the elections are hurried along so that polling may 
take place before the rains. There is jubilation in Khartoum and 
Cairo; in London there are doubts and some disquiet. Perhaps there is 
less reason for the London doubts than for the Cairo jubilation, for the 
London view must surely be that the British administration in the Sudan 
has achieved, perhaps a little sooner than it bargained for, the constitution 
for which it has been working these 54 years. In Cairo, though the 
crowds still cheer the agreement, it must be seen that the Egyptians have 
given way for the time being at any rate. Until eight months ago they 
refused to negotiate on the Sudan except on the basis that it was a rebellious 
province of Egypt and that the King of Egypt was King of the Sudan. 
Suddenly General Neguib, dictator-prime minister of Egypt, himself 
half-Sudanese, agreed to negotiate on the basis of independence for the 
Sudan. Thus the Anglo-Egyptian agreement of February 12th was 
reached, providing a constitution for the Sudan differing only slightly 
from that drawn up by the Sudanese themselves in the latter half of 1951. 
All this has come about in a manner rather different from the way we 
all expected. The plan of the old gang of Egyptian politicians appeared 
to be to give concessions to the Western Powers in the Canal Zone in 
return for control of the Sudan. They insisted on “Unity of the Nile 
Valley” and complete control of the life-giving Nile waters. "Though they 
refused (at any rate, through their newspapers) to discuss the canal zone 
and the Sudan separately, there was always the suggestion that, under 
United States influence, Britain might be persuaded to concede the Sudan 
to Egypt—“‘sell her down the river,’’ was the phrase—in return for an 
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acceptable treaty on the Canal Zone. Quite a number of British Members 
of Parliament spoke and wrote in favour of this solution. The arrival 
of General Neguib changed all this. After he had compelled King Farouk 
to abdicate, he indicated that foreign affairs could wait awhile until he 
had introduced urgent internal reforms aiming at making the life of the 
fellaheen a little less arduous and miserable. ‘The Sudanese watched his 
activity with close interest and not a little pride, for they noted that his 
first reforms, particularly the control of land ownership, was such as the 
Sudanese themselves had enjoyed for more than half a century. The 
hearts of the Sudanese began to warm towards General Neguib, especiall) 
as it was remembered that he was educated in Khartoum, and this attitude 
undoubtedly paved the way for the astonishing series of agreements by 
which General Neguib was later able to combine the four major political 
parties of the Northern Sudan. 

General Neguib completely changed the attitude of Egypt towards 
Britain. Instead of saying: “You give us the Sudan and we will talk 
about the Canal Zone,” he said: “All right, let the Sudan have indepen- 
dence, but in return you must get out of the Canal Zone forthwith.” 
Whether he ever intends to allow the Sudan to be completely independent 
is open to grave doubt. During the three-year period. between self- 
government (which will begin when the elections are over) and self- 
determination, the British Governor-General will still be the supreme 
constitutional authority within the country, but he will have the “aid” of 
a five-member international commission with a Pakistani chairman. At 
any time within the three years the Sudanese may declare themselves 
ready for self-determination. A new Parliament will then be elected, 
and this may decide on one of two courses: to link the Sudan with Egypt 
in any form; or to attain independence. 

Mr. Eden, the Foreign Secretary, told the House of Commons that the 
second of these courses did not preclude the Sudanese from seeking 
membership of the British Commonwealth, whereupon General Neguib 
at once gave to the world an inkling of how his mind was working. He 
declared that if there was any possibility of the Sudan joining the British 
Commonwealth he would cancel the treaty. Mr. Eden stood his ground, 
and it was perhaps pointed out to General Neguib that he was showing 
his hand too soon; at any rate, his outburst was explained away in the 
Egyptian press as being the result of a misunderstanding. At the same 
time one of his representatives in the Sudan declared that there was 
nobody in the country who favoured membership of the British Common- 
wealth. This is, of course, not true. The Southern Sudan, with its 
2,500,000 backward African tribes, undoubtedly favours continuance of 
the present British administration, and a permanent strong link with 
British. Of the four Northern parties, two, the Umma and the Socialist 
Republicans, whose aims are independence, want a link of some kind with 
Britain. Abdallah Khalil, secretary-general of the Umma party, has 
said that the Sudan must maintain a link with some powerful nation or 
group of nations, and has hinted at a status resembling that of India. 
Ibrahim Bedri, leader of the Socialist Republicans, has also said that the 
country cannot stand alone. This party broke away from the Sudan 
Party, which openly stood for membership of the British Commonwealth. 
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This was the avowed policy of the Sudan Party when it was formed two 
years ago, but it was frowned upon by the British administration as an 
embarrassment in negotiations with Egypt. 

It was on this issue that Ibrahim Bedri formed the breakaway Socialist 
Republican Party on the grounds that, though he agreed with membership 
of the British Commonwealth, he did not think he could build up a party 
and win an election with that in the programme, because of its unpopularity 
with the younger intelligentsia in the towns. It is generally thought that 
if the Socialist Republicans won a majority in the new Parliament, they 
would openly declare their support for the Commonwealth idea. When 
[ put the point to Ibrahim Bedri a year ago, he smiled but made no 
comment. Some observers have said that 95 per cent. of the tribal 
society in the Northern Sudan, as distinct from the town politicians, would 
support membership of the British Commonwealth. They are the men 
with the long memories, memories of the strife and desolation throughout 
the country before the British went there. 

During the transition period from self-government to self-determination 
General Neguib and his staff will try hard to break down this tribal 
appreciation of the British effort. They have already won over the 
support of the great religious leader, Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi, 
who commands the loyalty of more than half the population of the 
Northern Sudan. Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman was angry with the British 
when he left London after a visit last October. He felt that he 
was not treated with the “deference due.”” It is true that he announced 
the visit as being a private one for health reasons, but he was also 
pressing for British acceptance of the constitution (which was, in fact, 
granted later that month). The Foreign Office was in a difficulty 
about his visit. Efforts were being made to ensure that his great rival, 
Sayed Sir Ali Mirghani, would take part in the elections when the con- 
stitution was approved, and it was feared that he would be offended if 
too much fuss were made over Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman. There was 
substance in this fear, for during the past 25 years all life in the Northern 
Sudan has been dominated by the personal antipathy of these two men, 
and the parties owing allegiance to Sayed Sir Ali had so far boycotted 
all Government moves towards independence. Above all, the Foreign 
Office, ready to approve the new constitution, wished to avoid giving the 
impression that it had done so under pressure from Sayed Sir Abdel 
Rahman. Nevertheless, Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman gave me his firm 
assurance in London that General Neguib’s ‘“‘revolution”’ would make no 
difference to the relations between the Sudan and Egypt, or between the 
Sudan and Britain. He denied that he was contemplating leading his 
party, the Umma, into alliance with Egypt, after years of support of the 
British policy. ‘Agreement perhaps—alliance no,” he said. Sayed Sir 
Abdel Rahman left London in a state approaching high dudgeon, and flew 
to Cairo. ‘There he was met by General Neguib himself, and accommo- 
dated at Egyptian Government expense in a suite of rooms in a luxurious 
hotel. Elaborate compliments were exchanged, and it is reported that, 
after leaving Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman, General Neguib, knowing the 
remark would be passed on, observed: “There goes a fine old gentleman. 
He ought to be a king.” It is well known that Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman, 
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posthumous son of the Mahdi, had had ambitions to be king of the 
Sudan, though he had many times “denied the soft impeachment.” 
Now the seeds of something even grander were emplanted. Why should 
not he become king of the Sudan and Egypt? 

The complex political situation in the Sudan changes so swiftly that 
it is difficult to forecast how the elections will go; but it will be surprising 
if the conflict becomes anything more than a sharper renewal of the old 
battle between the two Sayeds. The herdsmen and pastoral nomads 
of the North—the vast majority of the population—will follow the advice 
of one or other of these two leaders, and the declarations and ambitions 
of the politically-minded minorities in the towns will have no effect on 
them whatever. 

Whichever of the Sayeds gains power—and there is a slight shade of 
odds in favour of Sayed Sir Abdal Rahman—will be wooed with all the 
extravagant fervour possible by General Neguib and his staff. There 
will be promises, gifts, and elaborate compliments. General Neguib sees 
almost in his grasp a rich prize. He can win it by cunning where all the 
bluster and ballyhoo of the Pashas failed. 

Joun Hystop. 


BROADCASTING AND THE IRON CURTAIN 


* AND my friends in the 96th Guard Rifle Division,” said the little 
man in the ill-fitting reach-me-down suit, “tuned in pretty regularly, 
but, of course, not till after midnight. Once we had found the 

station, we put the set under a wooden box, and covered our heads with 

blankets. We found this was the best way to listen.”” We were sitting 
in the “Steirer Hof” in Graz, in the British Zone of Austria, with drawn 
blinds, though it was still daylight, lest someone outside might loose off 
an automatic at the little man. He was Sergeant Bayukhin Vadim 

Demidovitch, of the Red Army in Austria. He had taken his boxed-in 

and blanketted radio so seriously that 24 hours earlier he had abandoned 

home and family to desert to the British. His first request was for a 

pencil and paper to write a broadcast talk against Stalinism. A couple 

of weeks later he was on the air as “Burin.” “Burin’s” defection was one 
infinitesimal yet tangible return for the thousands of pounds and millions 
of dollars spent every year to penetrate the Curtain. It is your money 
and mine which is being spent. Does it get us anywhere? To discover 
the answer is not easy—there is no Gallup poll behind the Curtain. But 
in Czechoslovakia there was once a very useful poll. Dr. David Rodnick, 
of the U.S. Social Research Council, managed to poll several thousand 

citizens just before the Communists seized power in February, 1948. 

He found that ordinarily 50, for special broadcasts 75 per cent. of radio- 

owners, tuned in to the B.B.C. 

Intelligence kindly supplied by Stalin’s counter-action shows that the 
psychological warfare arm is hitting him where it hurts. He is spending 
millions of dollars on jamming operations, which have not met with 
complete success, and never will. Nearly one-third of the broadcasts to 
Russia get through his 300 long-distance and his 1,000 local jamming 
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stations. A further 50 per cent. are disturbed, but understandable. The 
remaining 20 per cent. are inaudible. The long-distance jamming is 
done at the cost of his own propaganda, and advertises the Western 
broadcasts. It is the same when the dictator is foolish enough to lose 
his temper. Every time he snaps and snarls in print or over the ether, 
he re-awakens interest in these broadcasts. Because the “Voice of 
America” and the B.B.C. use wave-lengths which “cuddle up” to Russia’s, 
her jamming renders unintelligible many of her broadcasts to the West. 
Jamming obliges the Communists to eat up their resources in a negative 
field. On jamming the Voice of America alone he is spending nearly as 
much as the United States on its whole world-wide broadcasting pro- 
gramme, an American expert, Mr. Wilson Compton, noted last year. 
Moscow has been trying to jam American broadcasts to Russia since 
1948, the B.B.C.’s since 1949, broadcasts to Poland since 1951, to Finland 
and to Czechoslovakia since January, 1952. Last year broadcasts to 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Albania were added to the jamming 
list. Stations of which the Russians showed their fear by this attention 
include “Radio Free Europe,” Belgrade, the Vatican, Paris, Canada, and 
RIAS (Western Germany). Miss Helen Kirkpatrick, of the State 
Department, estimates that the U.S.S.R. jamming stations employ 
between 12,000 and 15,000 persons. 

Information as to reception conditions, times and subjects preferred, is 
collated by all Western broadcasting authorities from intelligence agents 
on the other side of the Curtain, letters received through clandestine 
channels, and occasional unsigned letters missed by the censorship. 
Broadcast interrogators are maintained at all camps for newly-arrived 
fugitives and deserters. In Poland the Communists are often betrayed 
into advertising Western broadcasts. A year ago Poland’s radio slanging 
champion, Stefan Martyka, was assassinated by persons outraged by his 
slanders against Western stations. ‘“The Voice of America is squandering 
its propaganda funds,” spat out the Polish newspaper, Geos Pracy recently. 
“The poisoner of the ether, the ‘Voice,’ tireless in lying and hatred, is 
again on the go,”’ snarled Trybuna Ludu. “I will tell you something,” 
an informer at Zambrovo village told another Polish paper, Wola Luda. 
“From the apartment of the village burgomaster comes every evening 
the ‘boom-boom-boom’ of the Voice of America; is that what was intended 
when the village was presented with a radio?” The task of the West is 
easiest in Czechoslovakia and Hungary, where the former higher standard 
of living means that a greater percentage of the population was accustomed 
to foreign stations. Under Hitler they learned to do so clandestinely. 
Nominally it is not an offence (in Albania it has just been made one) 
to tune in to a Western station, except in the presence of a visitor. To 
mention what one has heard is a crime, punishable by up to twenty years’ 
imprisonment. ‘What is the time?” a Hungarian, according to a current 
jest, asks a policeman. The latter looks around the square and says: 
“It is a few minutes before 8 p.m.” “But where is the clock? I don’t 
see one,” says the citizen. ‘There isn’t one,” the policeman replies. 
“But all the windows are closing—that means the B.B.C. eight o’clock 
broadcast is about to start.” 

What is the Iron Curtain listeners’ choice? Here are some typical 
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statements by recent refugees to reach Austria. With some of them | 
talked personally, others spoke to reliable sources whose quotations | 
have carefully verified. Rather than make a highly-coloured narrative, 
I am letting each blanketted listener speak for himself. Istvan of Buda- 
pest said that the Communist-built “‘Nepradio” (People’s Radio) sets 
had no dial, only two buttons marked “Budapest I” and “Budapest II,” 
the only stations procurable. The government pays high prices for 
normal sets, giving a new Nepradio in part exchange. But workers 
have enough good sets for details of foreign broadcasts to be spread around 
most factories. It was tremendously heartening, said Istvan, to hear how 
accurately and promptly the West learned details of local happenings. 
Their accuracy secured prompt credence for news of the outside world 
which could not be tested. Asked for suggestions for improving the 
broadcasts, he suggested tips about the prospects of and methods for 
escaping, and instructions as to how to avoid recapture in the Russian 
zones of Austria and Germany. Many wanted radio instruction on the 
safest methods of sabotage and “go slow.” Erno, a former Hungarian 
Red Army officer, was one of many who were certain that communists 
listened to the West. Some were only “paper communists.” Most 
were nervous, dispirited, and jumpy on account of the intense hatred of 
the population. They listened in the hope of getting warning in time 
when their régime was about to collapse. Many had collapsed on hearing 
themselves denounced and tried to re-insure by currying favour with 
their victims. 

One thing which impressed radio listeners was the admission of diffi- 
culties in the West. Too many myths of how lovely everything was in 
the gardens of the East had been exploded by returning prisoners of war 
for that line of sales talk to carry conviction. Listeners should be told 
how things would be for Hungarians in the post-liberation world. He 
was emphatic that people wanted to be assured that the detested Com- 
munist system wou!d never be replaced by the former unjust, corrupt 
and oppressive semi-feudalism of the great Hungarian landed families. 
Erno himself was a confirmed ‘‘Voice’’ fan, but he had friends who 
preferred Paris Radio, which talked more of Hungary’s future. Radio 
Free Europe was gradually establishing a good reputation after initial 
exaggerations. ‘The one weapon you can put into our hands today,” 
he said, “‘is the anti-régime joke. It spreads like wildfire around the 
country, and the whole population warms its hearts at the flames. Against 
it terrorism is powerless.” 

Emilia, a firm-minded Catholic school teacher from Czechoslovakia, 
no longer young, plumped for Radio Free Europe (which averages third 
place as the blanketted listener’s choice). She tuned in also to the 
“Voice,” Radio Diffusion Francaise, B.B.C., and Radio Vaticano. She 
was a fan of the Sunday morning broadcasts of that great Czech journalist, 
Ferdinand Peroutka (who has been hotly attacked by some émigré groups). 
I found that generally the B.B.C.’s broadcaster, Sir Bruce Lockhart, has 
the biggest following of any. Emilia had the courage of her prejudices. 
She disliked the Voice for what she called its “flattery of the workers, 
who had crawled to both Nazis and Communists.” Paris was too long- 
winded. Hard-hitting Emilia detested the B.B.C. ‘‘for talking intermin- 
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ably about Britain, which interests no one. Its Czech news is scanty and 
stale, its broadcasters have lost psychological touch with the homeland.” 
As for Sir Bruce, why, she asked primly, did he get himself so despised 
in “decent circles” by referring to Stalin as ‘‘a great man’? Britain, 
which had been and soon would again be Labour, was the nearest thing 
to Communism beyond the Curtain. 

Boredom with the deadly earnestness of communists broadcasts, said 
Jan, a clerk from Pilsen, is often the first step which leads toward the 
deadly sin of listening to the West. Young people, he said, began by 
turning from heavy Marxism-Leninism to the escapist froth of Western 
dance music. He himself plumped for the Voice and the B.B.C. Factory 
workers enjoyed the more colourful ‘Free Europe.”’ An eclectic listener, 
Jan also went in for Czech talks from Rome, and news in Hungarian from 
Ankara and Israel. Workers had their own technique. Those with 
radios told their colleagues at the machine with none: “Did you hear the 
latest stupid propaganda of Free Europe?” Or “Disgusting that lie of 
the Voice of America last night that...’ Jan wanted more comparisons 
between everyday life behind the Curtain and in the West. Women in 
the People’s Democracies were robbed of their children by being forced 
into factories. Worn-out workers had to attend meetings till after mid- 
night. Families were broken up by the drafting of labour. Housewives 
had to queue up at 6 a.m. for milk, at 9 for another hour or so for bread, 
and again for fruit or vegetables—rarely available. Before usage coupled 
with isolation got all these miseries accepted as normal, insisted Jan, 
women behind the Curtain should be reminded constantly of the better 
daily life outside it. Vaclav, a Czech official, said that 80 per cent. of 
the population listened to the Voice. On communists it had a salutary 
effect. One party secretary who was denounced as an informer promptly 
broadcast an offer to give his motor-bicycle to anyone who could prove 
the charges. But belated denunciations, said Vaclav, made a bad im- 
pression; one informer was denounced four months after he had died. 

Frantisek, a Slovak clerk, also wanted more news of the outside world 
to encourage people to hold out. He said that there was no demand for 
religious broadcasts. The Slovak religious broadcasts from Madrid, he 
added, were “surely enough to satisfy all the old women of Slovakia.” 
Antonin, a journalist, said the favourite items were those giving news of 
Czech anti-communists—their escapes, arrests, or releases from prison, 
as these were suppressed in the country. He preferred the American 
stations, and called the B.B.C. “stuffy.” Jaroslav, a clerk, gave the 
percentage of listeners to foreign news as 65. Unlike Emilia, he wanted 
more broadcasts to the workers. They were “not interested in capitalist 
chit-chat about Hollywood movie stars, but in average conditions outside 
as compared with their own.” Alois, a schoolteacher, was one of the 
few to refer to the clandestine ““White Legion” station which operated 
for over a year on Czechoslovak territory. Another Alois, a writer, said 
resistance to collectivisation, Sunday shifts and shock-worker com- 
petitions was stimulated by Western broadcasts. One Jonas, a prison 
warder, whom he knew, on being denounced on R.F.E. for cruelty to 
prisoners, was pulverised with fear. He “changed from a sunny sadist 
to a morose, mopy and ghost-haunted wreck who had aged by ten years.” 
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There he was, enthused Alois, enjoying the daily torture of the despised 
outcasts of society, without courts to appeal to or lawyers to help, destined 
for the scrapheap as dead relics of a dead world. And then, one evening 
with a good meal of knedlicki distending his ample belly, he idly twiddles 
the knobs and hears: ““We have noted for future action the name of 
Warder Jonas Cepicka, who has been guilty of revolting acts of cruelty 
to X. and Y. and Z., his defenceless prisoners. He will be held to account 
on the day of reckoning.” 

It is not for these Communists but for the average citizen that the West 
is spending its millions. I have known this East-European citizen since 
1925—in Warsaw and Budapest, in Sofia, Bucharest and Tirana. What- 
ever the romance clinging to these names, he was just as dashing a fellow, 
as dull a dog, as decent a citizen as you or I. His wife and his children 
led just as humdrum or as jolly existences as our own. At first they 
hailed liberation from Hitler. Then bit by bit they realised their homes 
had become cells in the prison which was their country. I have been 
among them since, and have seen their despair. It began with a calcu- 
lated gradualness which lulled them into an “‘it-can’t-happen-here”’ 
inertia. ‘Their national leaders—of one party after another—suddenly 
became traitors, or vanished for ever behind prison doors, or fled abroad. 
Their newspapers ceased to appear, or were replaced by mocking spectres 
with the familiar title page and make-up which failed to disguise their 
inner corruption. Foreign newspapers vanished. The world beyond 
the Curtain disintegrated as though by atomic force. No foreigners reached 
the country save those who served the new dictators. Then came the 
terror, the end of real elections, of open trials, independent judges, and 
defending counsel. There was no remedy, no life outside this drab 
enslavement, no hope for the future. Progress had come up against a 
blank wall, with one little postern door labelled “Death.” When hope 
itself seemed dead, contact was re-established with the normal world in 
whose continued existence it had become so hard to believe. One turned 
a knob, and suddenly it was not true that there was only one God, Lenin, 
and that Stalin was his prophet. 

G. E. R. GeEpye. 


Vienna. 


THE SEVENTH ASSEMBLY OF UNO 


HE Seventh General Assembly of the United Nations was convened 

in New York on October 14th, 1952 and is still sitting as this article 

is written early in March. The Assembly adjourned on Christmas 
Eve to await the inauguration of President Eisenhower and an indication 
of the foreign policies of the new American administration. In the ten 
weeks before the adjournment, the delegates disposed more or less 
satisfactorily of all but ten items of their seventy-three point agenda. 
Reassembling on February 24th, for what was expected to be a four-week 
concluding period, they confronted a residual programme of varying 
importance and one major item of unfinished business—the war in Korea 
and ways and means of ending it by peaceful agreement. 
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Generalising about the United Nations and especially its Assemblies 
always has its dangers, and encouraging surprises are possible though not 
probable before the current meetings finally close. But by and large it 
can be said that the Seventh Assembly was more than usually difficult and 
frustrating. Despite new trends to which I shall refer later the role of the 
United States in the organisation is still so crucial that uncertainty as to 
the political future of that country before the Presidential election and 
uncertainty after the election as to the line the Republicans were to take 
in major problems affecting the United Nations, was bound to cramp the 
style of the Assembly and to give an air of unreality to many of its dis- 
cussions. Add to this the failure—so far—to end the Korean war, the 
increasing number of questions, mostly touching the colour-colonial issue, 
ventilated but not resolved, and the wide-spread disquiet over the internal 
affairs of the U.N. secretariat and it is little wonder that most experienced 
delegates and observers found this Assembly, certainly in its pre-Christmas 
phase, one of the most exacting and exasperating of the series. To say 
this is not, of course, to deliver a balanced or final judgment on the United 
Nations, its achievements and its possibilities. 

To these three matters—Korea, the colour-colonial problem and the 
internal affairs of the Secretariat, which dominated the Assembly in the 
period before Christmas when I was an eye-witness of its proceedings, I 
shall return in a moment. First let me mention certain general features 
of the Assembly, some perhaps transient, others indicative of new and 
significant trends which may vitally affect the future of the organisation. 

This has been in no sense a European or Western-dominated Assembly. 
On the contrary it was an Asian country, India, which played the leading 
role in the Assembly’s consideration of the Korean problem; it was an 
Indian-initiated resolution which raised the question of the threat to 
world peace implicit in the racial policies of the Union of South Africa 
and secured the appointment of a U.N. Commission to study the impli- 
cations of racialism wherever it might appear. Furthermore it was the 
Arab-Asian group of countries which emerged as perhaps the most cohesive 
and stable of the various combinations within the Assembly, Supported 
by most of the Latin-American states and several of the more independently 
minded European countries, this group was able on more than one occasion 
to muster a substantial majority for its proposals. Even a confident 
American administration will not find it easy to regain for itself and the 
West an initiative which for the present at least would seem to have passed 
to the countries of Asia and the Middle East. 

The conflict between the Communist and non-Communist great powers 
is still the major problem confronting the United Nations. Their 
propaganda battle still wastes an inordinate amount of time in the 
Assembly. The tensions between them and the arms competition those 
tensions engender, still gravely hamper the constructive work of the 
organisation; an ultimate failure to resolve this conflict peacefully would 
as certainly destroy the United Nations as the second world war destroyed 
its predecessor. But the organisation has never been free of this problem 
since its inception and it is now more or less taken for granted. A new 
and equally momentous cleavage is developing, however, in the Assembly 
and was a notable feature of its deliberations this time. Here the line-up 
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is not between “East” and “West” but between the colony-holding 
countries—all of them save the Union of South Africa, Western European 
—and the ex-colonial countries whose crusade against colonialism is 
supported as is natural by national independence movements in Africa 
and elsewhere and for more dubious motives by the newer states of the 
Middle East and by the Soviet bloc. In the longer term this division may 
be hardly less decisive for the future of the United Nations than the 
East-West conflict itself. 

Two other developments in the 1952 Assembly should be noted. There 
were signs this time of a Moslem coalition uniting loosely but unmistakably 
the Arab states with Pakistan and with the North African independence 
movements having unofficial delegations in New York. It may be too 
soon to speak of this as a conscious and continuing movement but as a 
step towards a religious stratification in the United Nations its significance 
is not to be minimised. No less serious, and in a sense related to this 
development, was the marked friendliness of the Soviet Union to the 
Arab states themselves and as a corollary an equally marked Soviet 
hostility to Israel. It was the Soviet bloc which helped the Arab states 
to defeat a Middle Eastern peace offer submitted by Israel. 

To turn to the specific and major problems before the Assembly which 
I have already listed I would refer first to the group of questions raising 
in one form or another what may be loosely described as the colour- 
colonial issue. A decision to postpone to the eighth regular session of the 
Assembly any further consideration of the status of the former German 
South-West Africa and the international responsibilities of the Union of 
South Africa in respect of this territory, removed from this year’s agenda 
a problem which has long burdened the Assembly and defied any positive 
solution. But the no less intractable problem of the treatment of Indians 
and other non-Europeans in South Africa, was taken up again and this 
year the general issue of racialism was raised on the resolution initiated 
by India and already referred to, which stigmatised the racial policies of 
the Union Government as “a threat to world peace’. Beyond this, the 
sympathy of the Arab-Asian states for all aspirations towards national 
independence ensured debates on the situations in Tunisia and Morocco 
and the responsibilities of France as the metropolitan power. 

All these questions raise the colour-colonial problem in one form or 
another and most of them relate to the Continent of Africa. They 
reflect, that is, the revolt against racial discrimination and even the most 
enlightened colonialism which is sweeping that Continent from the 
Mediterranean coast to the Cape of Good Hope. And every time these 
problems are brought before the Assembly the prior issue of the com- 
petence of the United Nations to deal with them is raised either by the 
metropolitan country whose policy is being indicted or by some other 
country sympathetic to its refusal to recognise that this is the U.N.’s 
business at all. Sometimes the attitude of ‘‘no-competence”’ is carried to 
the point of complete abstention from the debate as in the case of France 
over Tunisia and Morocco. Sometimes as in the case of the Union of 
South Africa this year the delegation stays in, argues the case for “‘no- 
competence”’ and refuses to debate the substance of the problem at all. 

This is a matter on which all who are concerned about the efficacy of the 
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U.N.—and even its survival—have to reflect carefully and unemotionally. 
It is idle to suppose that the United Nations can remain indifferent to 
these explosive issues of national freedom and racial discrimination and 
pretend that they are something outside its concern and jurisdiction. 
There is a revolutionary ferment at work in the world and the United 
Nations can only disregard this ferment at its peril. But if the right and 
even the duty of the U.N. to take cognizance of these issues are accepted, 
the question remains as to how the organisation can best act in regard to 
them if it is to serve its purpose of promoting solutions, of narrowing 
differences instead of widening them. Article 2(7) of the Charter says 
that the U.N. shall not “intervene” in matters ‘of essentially domestic 
jurisdiction” but the framers of the Charter were presumably not suggesting 
that discussion of the matter in the U.N. was or would be “‘intervention’”’. 
Ventilation of the problem in the Assembly seems the least that the world 
organisation can concede to the force and gravity of these nationalistic and 
racial questions and to their inherent danger to the common peace. 

But if it is to be ventilation to any useful end it must be ventilation 
with a constructive and reconciling purpose in view. For these questions 
are only too often raised and the debates upon them conducted, in a 
temper which reveals self-interested motives and serves next to no con- 
structive purpose at all. The effect indeed, is simply to discredit the 
U.N. itself. In assessing these problems, therefore, and the part the U.N. 
could and should play in them it is essential not to be carried away by 
mere emotion and enthusiasm. An excess of zeal on the one hand can 
be as harmful as a too rigid legalism on the other. The right of the U.N. 
to deal with such questions should be sustained but the necessity for 
restraint in the presentation of the problem is no less fundzrental. 
Moreover experience shows that the Assembly is best advised to limit its 
action to a full debate on the question, to an encouragemen: of the parties 
concerned to pursue agreed solutions and to stop short of comraittng itself 
to actions on its own part or anyone else’s which manifestly cannot be 
implemented immediately or in the early future. 

Detailed discussion of the internal problems of the Secretaria* at the 
United Nations was deferred to the later session which has rev begun. 
But all who were working at the Assembly in the Autumn were made 
acutely conscious of the effect on the morale and efficiency of the staff of 
unbridled American attacks on the U.N., of the methods employed by the 
Senate sub-committee on internal security, and of the workings of the 
internal Walters Committee which is reviewing the position of the many 
employees who have no permanent contract and has been dismissing quite 
a number of them. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the disturbing if not the demoralising 
effect which these happenings are having on the people who work in what 
the Hearst Press calls the Tombstone by the East River but what some of 
us prefer to regard, even if cautiously, as a Temple of Hope. Some 
review of an overhastily recruited Secretariat is right and inevitable and 
probably overdue if the efficiency of the organisation is to be maintained. 
That has nothing to do with the Senate sub-committee or the Federal 
Grand Jury or Senator McCarthy. The United States as the host 
country is, no doubt, entitled to insist that the United Nations does not 
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harbour people—if there are such—who are actively disloyal to the United 
States and engaged in subversive activities against its government. But 
vital considerations for the future of the U.N. as a world organisation and 
as an international civil service committed to the collective interest of all 
its members are implicit in these events. It is idle to wish now that the 
U.N. was located in a country that is not a great power, which is where it 
should ideally have been put. But it is certainly not idle to guard 
zealously the independence of the U.N. and to make it as immune as 
possible from national hysterias and the arbitrary claims of governments, 
some of which may be here today and gone tomorrow. 

But if there is disappointment about this recent session of the United 
Nations, it will be largely because—as now seems probable—it did not 
achieve peace or even a military armistice in Korea. I shall suggest that 
perhaps it was too much to hope that it could achieve an armistice on the 
narrow basis on which the negotiations have so far been conducted. 
Nevertheless there is no question that to bring the Korean war to an end 
was the major assignment of the seventh Assembly. It was widely accepted 
that the U.N. itself could afford as little as the world at large to allow this 
war to drag on indefinitely, not only because of the continuing death and 
destruction it involves or because a Korean peace would seem the in- 
dispensable first step to any general relaxation of East-West tensions but 
because the war is dangerously sapping the spiritual resources of the U.N. 
itself. 

The story of the effort of India to find a compromise formula on the 
prisoner-of-war question as ostensibly the one remaining obstacle to an 
armistice agreement is part of history now and it is not necessary to recall 
it in detail. The effort failed of its immediate purpose, but whatever the 
outcome, there were a number of notable things about the whole episode. 
First, it was not a great power in the accepted definition that took the 
initiative. Secondly, the complicated negotiations that this leadership 
involved were in the hands of a relatively obscure Indian, neither a foreign 
minister, nor a regular diplomat, and a person with little international 
experience as far as the U.N. is concerned. Thirdly, once the Indian 
proposal was mooted, little or nothing more was heard or is perhaps 
likely to be heard of the twenty-one power resolution initiated by the 
Americans which was intended to be the keystone of U.N. action on 
Korea this time and which foreshadowed at best a continuance of the 
stalemate and at worst an intensification of the fighting. Fourthly, the 
Indian resolution drew to itself not merely the support of the smaller 
states customarily sympathetic to any Asian proposal, but the support 
also of most of the twenty-one countries committed to the American plan, 
so that the U.S. delegation found itself for once almost isolated. 

This was a memorable, perhaps historic, effort at conciliation and we 
should not yield to the temptation of suggesting that it was in vain, or 
that what India attempted should not have been undertaken. No sincere 
effort at conciliation is ever in vain even if the issues are complicated and 
unclear. And even though it failed of its immediate purpose it is too soon 
yet to write off the Indian initiative and to assess just what its influence 
has been and may be in the ultimate settlement of this problem. 

The initial speeches on Korea in the resumed session further diminished 
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the chances of the present Assembly achieving a peaceful solution and the 
death of Stalin has probably destroyed them altogether. If the impending 
American election justified a lull in the discussions a much more momen- 
tous uncertainty is introduced by the changes in Moscow. Whatever 
these changes are to signify for the prospects of a Korean peace the 
United Nations is not likely to find it profitable or even possible to take 
further initiatives towards a settlement until the implications of the change 
of leadership in the Soviet Union are clearer than they can be at this 
moment. 

The dilemma of the United Nations in facing this problem is that while 
its deepest interests are involved in the peaceful outcome of the Korean 
war, the decisive responsibility in the matter rests with the United States, 
with the Soviet Union, with Communist China, and though perhaps to a 
lesser extent, with the United Kingdom. Moreover the failure of this 
Assembly to end the war underlines the conviction of many observers that 
if a peaceful solution is to be found at all it will be found not on the 
relatively narrow basis of the armistice negotiations already conducted 
at Panmunjon nor in an agreement on the repatriation of prisoners of war 
but in the context of a wider and more radical Far Eastern settlement 
where the high policy of the great powers is primarily involved. 

It is arguable from the recent experience of the United Nations in hand- 
ling this problem that whatever the attitude of the Russians may be, the 
Chinese Communists are not likely to consent, save under the strongest 
military duress, to end the fighting in Korea by agreement unless at least 
some of their major political aims are assured in the process. There is 
justification for not letting Communist China “shoot her way’—as the 
Americans put it—into the U.N. but there seems little justification for 
the view that the war can be ended by peaceful arrangement save as part 
of a wider settlement which envisages not only the independence and 
rehabilitation of Korea but also an agreed determination of the future of 
Formosa and the admission of the Peoples’ Republic of China to member- 
ship of the world organisation. Whatever may be said about the dis- 
engagement of Western troops so as to leave “Asians to fight Asians,” 
the central alternatives are still an intensification of the war with the 
declared purpose of enforcing peace and all the disastrous risks of that 
course, or a bold bid for an over-all settlement which faces fearlessly new 
factors and new situations in the Far East—new situations that as sure as 
anything can be in human experience, have come to stay. The war is 
being fought in the name of the United Nations and the United Nations 
urgently needs to find a way of peacefully and honorably bringing it to 
anend. But if the estimate that the problem is insoluble on a restricted 
basis of negotiation is correct, then the major decision rests with the great 
powers and pre-eminently with the United States. 

It may be that in concentrating on the conflict-situations confronting 
the Assembly and the frustrations and disappointments they created, this 
article has drawn a somewhat one-sided picture of the United Nations, 
its purposes and prospects. This emphasis is justified because on the 
capacity of the organisation to resolve these major conflicts must depend 
its future. But though there has been no mention of these other matters 
this report is not intended to disparage or discount the steady if limited 
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progress the United Nations is making in solving refugee problems, in 
defining and seeking to safeguard human rights, in promoting world 
economic development and in making technical and economic assistance 
available to needy countries and peoples. ‘This is of the essence of true 
peacemaking and its importance cannot be disregarded. Nor in recog- 
nising the failures and frustrations of the organisation is this writer even 
remotely suggesting that we should be better off without the United 
Nations. If it did not exist in our shrinking world, it would be 
imperative to create it. 
GERALD BAILEY. 


CAMBODIA 


AMBODIA, one of the five states comprising the French Empire 

of Indo-China, lies on the great southern plains of Indo-China, and 
marches with the eastern frontier of Siam. With the exception of 
rough ranges of jungle-clad hills in the south-west, and a few scattered 
hills in the northern districts, the entire country is little more than a few 
feet above sea-level. The mighty Mekong River, which means “The 
Western Tribute,” runs through the length of the state from the north 
to its delta just south of Saigon. Saigon is built on the site of the ancient 
Annamese capital which marked the southern boundary of the Chinese 
invasion some two thousand years ago down the old “Mandarin Road” 
which followed the invaders and finally stopped short at Saigon. ‘The 
capital is Phnom-Penh, a well-laid-out city on the French colonial plan, 
with straight streets shaded with trecs. It has been called the “Little 
Bangkok,” and the inhabitants who wander endlessly up and down have 
much in common with the Siamese. The royal palace is a storehouse of 
priceless treasures, among which the figure of the Buddha, encrusted with 
wondrous jewels, must be one of the wonders of the Eastern world. The 
immense floor of one of the halls is composed entirely of solid silver tiles 
half an inch thick. No guard is necessary, for no Cambodian would ever 
dream of profaning the sacred majesty of the king by stealing his treasures. 
In former days the western portion of Cambodia was part of the kingdon 
of Siam, and in 1941 the French had to concede to Siam all that part of 
Laos west of the Mekong, as well as the Cambodian provinces of Battam- 
bang and Sisophon, together with other parts of the country. Battambang 
and Sisophon are near the north-western border of Cambodia, between 
the Gulf of Siam and the great Tonlé Sap lake. Now, however, the 
frontier has been readjusted, and the western districts are included in 
the state of Cambodia. In 1863 King Norodom of Cambodia, when 
pressed by his more warlike neighbours, placed his country under the 
protection of the French. Recently the state has been granted its inde- 
pendence within the orbit of the French Empire of Indo-China. External 
affairs, defence and customs are controlled by the French, but otherwise 
the state is entirely independent. While interfering as little as possible 
in the existing order of affairs in Cambodia, the French have done a great 
deal in improving the health of the people, especially in their uphill fight 
against small-pox. In former times men and women who were not 
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marked with the disease were regarded as being “‘not yet born to existence.” 
To such lengths was this custom carried that a girl could not be married, 
nor could a boy claim the rights of a grown man, until they could show 
the marks on their faces that they had had the disease. 

Although the French have given the Cambodians security from external 
foes, they have not been successful in putting a stop to piracy and robbery 
and occasional murders, which still flourish. Chinese merchants of 
Cambodia still pay insurance against piracy and the pirates that infest 
the creeks and inlets of the much-broken-up coast-line. Justice in 
Cambodia is of the usual Oriental description, where, as is the usual 
custom in the East, the man with the longest purse wins the case. This 
means, of course, that for the ordinary person there is little or no justice 
in the European meaning of the word. Witnesses are unwilling to come 
forward to testify against a criminal for fear of reprisals, which means 
that they or their relatives will be “liquidated” on the earliest opportunity. 
In the French courts, where the French officials are unable to speak or 
to understand the language, the interpreter can say what he likes, or, as 
is often the case, what he has been bribed to s2y. The French officials 
are moved so often from one district to another thst it would be sheer 
waste of time to study any particular language or dialect, and they are 
thus forced to depend on the court interpreter. 

Cambodians are not townspeople—they prefer the woods in which they 
make clearings, where they build their houses and grow their crops. 
Houses, as a rule, are built on high wooden piles as a security measure 
against snakes and tigers, of which the people are very much afraid, and 
with good reason. Like the Burmese, both sexes wear the “sarong,” a 
cloth twisted round the waist in the form of a skirt. The women wear 
a cloth across the breasts, but when working at home or in the fields this 
is often discarded. ‘They are a quiet, gentle people compared with the 
Chinese or Annamese, by whom they are often victimised in the matter 
of trade. They belong to the Tai race, and are closely akin to the Siamese. 
They are distinguished by their innate sense of dignity, and have not that 
universal Chinese curiosity. ‘They appear to like the French, but, as a 
rule, are very reserved towards Europeans until they get to know them. 
This, however, may be due to nothing more than shyness, and wears 
off when they feel confident that their friendship will not be abused. 
They are a strong and sturdy race, and exhibit none of the excitement 
so often displayed by the Annamese. 

While other races in Indo-China have mixed with inter-marriages, the 
Cambodians have largely kept to themselves, and there are far fewer 
temporary arrangements with Europeans than exist among the people 
of the other states of Viet Nam. Their language is entirely different 
from the other languages of Viet Nam, being on one tone like English. 
The writing is the same as the Siamese. Their dancing and dancers are 
exact copies of the Siamese, and their dancing consists of posturing and 
intricate movements of the hands and limbs, which in reality interprets 
the classical epics of the history of the people. I have seen these dances 
in Siam, when the dancers with dead-white faces devoid of the slightest 
expression, and clad from throat to feet in the old traditiona! dress with 
their heads crowned with the towering head-dresses, move through the 
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complicated postures of the dance, their fingers, from long practice since 
they were children, bent backwards till they almost touch their forearm. 

The Cambodians are Buddhists of the Ceylon School, whose language 
is Pali. ‘Their clergy enjoy considerable privileges, and are regarded with 
great respect. They exist on what they can collect from the faithful, 
and every morning, as in Burma, I used to see long lines of yellow-clad 
monks issuing from their monasteries, with their begging bowls, going 
round the shops for contributions to the daily sustenance of the monks 
and students. Not every youth who wears the yellow robe is destined 
to be a monk. The monasteries take the place of the English public 
school, and a boy stays there as long as his father considers it necessary 
for his education. Some, of course, do stay on and become monks, but 
this is not obligatory. As a Cambodian regards his house as sacred, he 
does not like a stranger to enter it. Dak bungalows are accordingly 
maintained for the accommodation of travellers, somewhat on the Indian 
plan, where food and accommodation for the night can be had at a very 
moderate cost. Cambodians believe in reincarnation, and, like the 
Hindoos, they believe that it is possible for an evildoer to be born again 
in the body of some repulsive animal form. ‘They are careful, therefore, 
to abstain from suicide, which would entail reincarnation in the lowest 
form of animal life. ‘They cremate their dead like the Hindoos, but have 
not adopted the Hindoo custom of suttee—i.e., the cremation of the living 
widow. Under their feudal Hindoo civilisation all land in theory belongs 
to the king. Any land neglected and uncultivated for three years may be 
claimed by anyone who wishes to cultivate it. ‘Taxes are levied only on 
the produce of the land. 

Until the arrival of the French, communications through Cambodia 
were somewhat scanty. The only means of travel was by canal and river, 
or by elephant transport through the almost impenetrable forests. They 
have spent large sums in improving existing and opening fresh means of 
communications in all directions. Railways have been constructed, and 
motor roads have been driven both to the north and to the Siamese border 
beyond Sisophon. A road open for motor traffic all the year round follows 
the railway from Saigon to the Siamese frontier, and a second motor road 
follows the Mekong due north into the Laos country. These roads are 
connected with the Mandarin Road on the east, and with the interior of 
the country by a network of secondary roads, which are provided with 
wooden bridges calling for care and an experienced driver. They are 
generally open most of the year except when the bridges are washed away 
in floods. Cambodia boasts two main lines of railway, the Trans-Indo- 
Chinese railway from Saigon northwards to Hanoi, and the main north- 
western line to Phnom-Penh and Battambang, Sisophon and the Siamese 
frontier, where it connects with the line to Bangkok. ‘Trains do not 
travel at night, therefore sleeping accommodation is not provided. Passen- 
gers are put up at hotels on the route for the night. The last car on the 
train is divided into first, second, and third-class compartments; the rest 
of the train is composed of fourth-class springless box carriages, fitted 
with long wooden benches running fore and aft down the length of the 
compartment. There is a primitivé kitchen at the rear of the carriage, 
where fourth-class passengers can obtain a rough and ready cooked meal. 


Meare Neale 
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There are no colour restrictions, except that Caucasians are not allowed to 
travel fourth-class. ‘There seems to be no limit to the amount of baggage 
that may be carried, and I have seen a conglomeration of live pigs, babies 
and rickshaws piled indiscriminately into the carriage, with the owners 
shrieking and laughing, scrambling in on top, and sorting themselves out 


| as best they can. The mere fact of travelling in the White Man’s “fire 


carriage” is so overwhelming that no idea of discomfort or inconvenience 
appears to trouble the intrepid travellers. ‘They treat the whole affair as 
an immense joke and laugh uproariously. They are a friendly, cheery 


| people, and it takes a great deal to disturb their sense of humour. 


As one journeys through the low-lying plains of Cambodia, one sees 


| long lines of bullock-carts plodding along the roads, each with its pair of 


patient little oxen, piled high with rice and other goods under the roof of 


| matting. They closely resemble the ox-carts of Burma, which obstruct 


the traffic on the high roads between the paddy fields. The flat country 
of Cambodia seems to consist largely of paddy fields, especially along the 
rivers and creeks, where long lines of women and girls are busy planting 
out the tender rice plants and later, the men drive the buffaloes round and 


_ round, churning up the liquid mud ready for the crop. The principal 


es ey 


export of Cambodia is rice, which has earned the country the sobriquet 
of “The Rice Bowl of Asia.”” The Mekong River affords a main line of 
communication to the north, and the French have done a great deal in 
improving the banks of the river and its tributaries, both for the purpose 
of assisting agriculture and for river traffic. The riverside people seem 
to spend most of their time in or on the water, much as they do in Siam, 
either bathing or washing their clothes. Small children in fragile canoes 
dart about like dragon-flies, perfectly at home on the water. Buffaloes, 
submerged except for their nose, spend their time off duty in the water, 
where they form splendid springboards for the hosts of children who 
splash and play in the warm streams. 

Angkor Vat, the great city of the ancient Khmer people, lies far in the 
interior of Cambodia near the head of the Tonié Sap Lake. The ruins 
cover an enormous area, and speak eloquently of the vivid imagination 
and wealth of design displayed by their architects and builders. The 
Khmer people are supposed to have reached Cambodia from the direction 
of India some centuries before the Christian era, and to have settled along 
the Mekong River. Popular tradition credits them as being ‘men with 
little eyes who worshipped serpents.”” They brought their Indian 
mythology with them, and the great epic of the Ramayana, which I have 
seen painted in bright colours round the cloisters of the palace enclosure 
at Bangkok. Their capital city, Angkor Thom, “Angkor the Great,” 
reached the height of its glory about the eighth century a.pD. In the 
course of time the Khmer Empire fell under the influence of Buddhist 
missionaries, and the temples of the Hindoo dieties were transformed into 
Buddhist shrines, where the gentle Buddhist philosophy superseded the 
former worship, with its savage demands for human sacrifice, as exemplified 
by the sacrifices offered to the Goddess Kali. About the thirteenth century 
the Khmer Empire fell into decay, and the people fled before the Siamese 
to found a new capital nearer to the delta of the Mekong. Cambodia of 
today is the last survival of this great Empire of the Khmers. About 
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1500 Angkor was part of the Siamese Empire, and the Siamese changed 
the name and established a king of their own to rule the country. These 
newcomers had apparently no reverence for the former glories of Angkor 
Vat and allowed the magnificent palaces and temples to fall into decay. 
The jungle rapidly encroached and forced apart the massive stones which 
the Khmer builders had erected to the great heights of the magnificent 
temple structures. The French have cut back the jungle and restored 
the more important buildings. Perhaps the most impressive ruin at 
Angkor is the great temple which rises about a hundred feet. The 
stairways leading to the summit are guarded by lions, cobras, and other 
animals. The temple is especially imposing by moonlight, when the 
brilliance of the tropical night floods the great stones with an added glory. 

The future of Cambodia, as of the other states of Indo-China, rests 
with the French influence in the country. Were it weakened or relaxed, 
the occupation of Indo-China by the Communist forces from China 
would be a foregone conclusion. One more satellite state would be 
added to the orbit of Russian expansion in Asia. The “Rice Bowl,” 
already held out as a bait to the Chinese forces massed along the northern 
boundary of the country, would be the lodestar guiding the forces of 
Communism to that rich prize. Fortified with unlimited supplies for 
their troops, there would be nothing to prevent the irruption of the Com- 
munists through South-East Asia. Siam, together with Burma, the latter 
already disrupted with internecine strife, would fall like ripe apples; 
Malaya would be in even greater danger than at present. India, where 
Communist activities are at the present day a serious menace to the 
stability of the country, would be seriously threatened. On French 
resistance to Communism, encouraged and strengthened by her Western 
Allies, rests the sole hope of calling a check to Communist aggression in 
South-East Asia. It is to be hoped that this serious aspect of the situation 
may be realised before it is too late. 

LiruT.-CoL. H. E. Crocker. 


TOTALITARIANISM AND COWARDICE 


OCIALISM is not a political but a moral principle. Its task 1s 

essentially the granting of equal chances for all, the providing o! 

adequate security for the individual, against adversities, old age, etc., 
and guarantees against the exploitation by a few, or by monopolies; and 
it can be fulfilled, as far as human foibles permit, at least as perfectly 
under a “capitalist” as under a Marxist régime. In view of those human 
foibles, probably even much more perfectly; for the stimulus of personal, 
not necessarily and exclusively material, additional benefit of individual 
particular effort or gifts increases the “social product” in comparison 
with that of a levelled, regimented and directed society, and thereby the 
“distributable” wealth accessible to all. 

Any doctrinaire doubts as to the truth of this assertion should be 
dispelled by a simple comparison of the figures shown as results of Soviet 
Russia’s four Five-Year Plans, a quarter century’s effort at proving the 
superiority of a planned Marxist economy, with those of the allegedly 
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doomed and decaying capitalist countries. Such considerable progress 
as there is—bought at the expense of widespread misery, slave labour, 
human lives and happiness—lags far behind that of each and all of the 
nations addicted to free enterprise; not excluding those which have 
suffered the setback of World War II to the same or a greater degree than 
Soviet Russia. In fact, it seems that Socialism—as a political doctrine 
integrated with the rule of democracy—has by now fulfilled its true 
mission of awakening the obtuse, the irresponsible, and of inspiring the 
weaker partners of the economic and political process with the conscious- 
ness of their strength by union. 

As with all human institutions, the contrast between the two schools 
of thought does not lie in their doctrine, their formulated theses, but in 
elementary trends of the human character they imperfectly represent. 
Mankind essentially consists of two categories, the adventurous and the 
apprehensive. ‘The adventurer relies on his personal gifts and faculties, 
is inspired by faith, or strength, or adaptability, to take risks in order to 
win success, to overcome competition—in brief: to enjoy life. The 
other distrusts his own faculties, and, no less desirous of participating in 
what life has to give to mankind, wishes to receive his share from a higher 
authority securing it for him, even at the price of its limitation to an 
inextensible minimum. Our, the individualist’s world (for that, not the 
“capitalistic” apparatus is its true and essential foundation) is based and 
developed upon the adventurer’s exploits and example. All progress, 
discovery, invention, experiment, every sociological or political change, is 
the result of “adventure,” of personal courage and risk, inspired and 
inspiring by virtue of its having faced obstacles, however often they may 
have proved unsurmountable. The reward, seldom if ever granted by 
the community, society, the State, the “nettle,” grasped by the daring 
hand, is a material one only accessorily : the success itself, the accomplished, 
self-set task is the highest price of courage. 

The Communist world is suppressing this essential human trend, denies 
its value, for the individual as well as for the common weal yet, not quite 
unconscious of its existence and its elementary power, perverts it into 
another facade of serfdom: by forcing it into the servile and abject activities 
of the spy, the provocateur, the Stakhanovist, the slave-driver, the Secret 
Police, and by granting to its performers, together with a party political 
“élite,” spurious honours and carefully-dosed advantages. The result is 
the gradual disappearance of human courage—in its essential and element- 
ary form, although its mere physical variant, bravery, may subsist, or, 
under the influence of coarsening and dulling regimentation, even increase. 
For it is not courage, as a moral quality, which makes human masses rush 
to their doom under orders and the menace of punishment, or which 
extracts superhuman efforts from their muscles and nerves; it is stupidity, 
or at best, stoicism nurtured by a deadening levelling of their brains, 
elimination of their self-responsibility and rousing of their animal instincts 
as against any former transcendent ethics or beliefs. There is no such 
thing as “blind courage’: if blind, it is mere foolhardiness, as far removed 
from true, human courage as is faith from superstitition. 

With this fundamental difference between a world basing its order 
ipon the value, and accordingly the voluntary effort of the individual, 
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and another mechanised and mechanistic one degrading the individual 
to a cog in the wheels of a gigantic machinery, and without value by 
itself, without hope of a transcendent future, and with a responsibility 
reaching no farther than the infinitesimal fraction allocated to it by 
authority, the question presents itself as to their respective values. Objec- 
tively, either of these fundamentally different concepts might be justified. 
It might be better to share the comparative security of being ordered to 
do this or that, to carry out a certain task within the huge productive 
machine, to live and to die according to plans and statistics, than to 
struggle on one’s own, to run risks, and to have ups and downs according 
to one’s own gifts and inclinations; it would certainly be better for an ox 
or a moron, both of whose chances of surmounting the oistacles of life 
are non-existent. But then oxen and morons are hardly contributing 
towards humanity’s progress and productivity as can and, given the 
proper impulse, does nearly every human being striving towards success, 
or saddled with the responsibility for its dependants. 

Neither the dialectics of Bolshevism nor the apologists of Western 
democracy seem to have paid attention to this question. They have, 
respectively, insisted upon the economic aspect of their alternate system; 
upon the validity or fallacy of the Marxian theories of exploitation, con- 
centration, surplus value, collapse, etc.; they have hurled at each other 
the “‘service-motive” and the “‘profit-motive,” the (allegedly) class-less 
and the class-society inviting ascent, the educational and moral values of 
property as against the pride of “proletarianism.”” But they have not 
examined the, so it seems, conclusive problem of the human quality as 
to which even between these two widely-separated camps there exists 
conformity of appreciation: courage, and the respective influence upon its 
development, of both their theses. Fors juvat audaces. ‘The old wisdom 
that courage provokes success is no less valid within the Bolshevik than 
in the Western world; yet Bolshevism eradicates this essentially individual 
trait with every step, in every phase of its whole system. 

Consciously and intentionally it does so, in order to prevent the rise of 
men sufficiently independent in their opinions to become critics of the 
totalitarian state, and potential rebels against its absolute rule; accessorily 
it produces the same result by squeezing 200 million people or more into 
the strait-jacket of a completely elaborated mechanism regulating their 
lives and activities from the cradle to the grave, and stunting their personal 
initiative to the point of blind obedience, and of branding as “‘deviation- 
ism,” deadly sin within the curious code of Soviet justice, any attempt at 
holding a personal, non-conformist opinion. It afflicts its rulers as well 
as its subjects, since the eternal repetition of their claim of their doctrine’s 
infallibility seems to blind them to the true nature of happenings in the 
outside world. Unable to see that a difference of opinion or of specific 
interests between persons, groups or nations, may go hand in hand with 
their respective esteem, and even friendship, they misconstruct such 
indications of healthy competition, result of self-reliance and courage, into 
indications of impending sanguinary internecine strife—as did Stalin and 
his pupil, Malenkov, during the latest Communist Party Congress. 
Finally, it stirs up all the inferior, disreputable motives within the human 
soul normally checked by the harsh and lofty exigences of courage, 
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together with love, the most potent of moral stimuli. 

It is not a matter of national or racial qualities. Russians—to say 
nothing of Poles, Czechs, etc., who proved their indomitable courage by 
keeping alive the flame of their love of independence through centuries of 
oppression—have shown courage of the highest kind as Polar explorers 
and sailor-adventurers, as fighters against Tsarist misrule and cruelty, 
as poets and thinkers in opposition to an authority with the most severe 
stranglehold over body and mind, and often enough as its deliberate 
martyrs. ‘Thus, the loss of that courage, the abject submission to a 
“monolithic” structure, moral, intellectual and material, is obviously the 
result of indoctrination enforced by, now, a lifetime of a lastly inhuman, 
ant-heap system of totalitarianism, with the hangman as the last instance 
for the solution of man’s eternal question. 

For that question is not a social or a material one, important as they are. 
Its answer cannot be replaced by the satisfaction, or the reproval, of a 
political authority, however powerful, the distribution of its decorations 
and premiums, and the infliction of its punishments. It means aping 
the remorse of human conscience when this “highest” authority forces 
its subjects at fault to make public confessions of guilt and error, to accept 
penalties up to the supreme one as a just retribution for their having 
infringed upon a dictated doctrine on paper. This, for the normal 
feelings of free men disgusting procedure, while depriving the victims 
and minions of a man-made, man-ruled universe, of the last trace of 
personality and self-respect, saps—and is meant to sap—from the whole 
of the people under Bolshevik discipline such sparks of humane, or divine, 
courage as even under that rule may still lurk in some half-forgotten 
corner of their innermost self. Jt is that which beats, by far, the strictest, 
most self-effacing discipline of what, for lack of a more striking example 
we used to call Prussianism; for even that left untouched the individual’s 
conscience when exacting the implicit sacrifice of his personal actions. 

The crowning ignominy of that procedure is—as with many other 
traits of Bolshevik totalitarianism—the application of our, the Greco- 
Roman, Christian, Western established terminology for exactly the 
inverse of its true meaning. As with “democracy” for a monomarchic 
or oligarchic dictatorship, “‘equality” for a scale of wages varying (apart 
from a far more wealthy élite) between about {12 and {£250 a month in 
buying power, such extorted or drug-produced confessions in public are 
described as acts of courage, of a supreme, self-denying moral valour 
provoked, and provocable, only under the heartening influence of the 
Bolshevik credo. That human dignity is an inherent, inseparable 
corollary of courage, has been overlooked by the makers and apostles of 
that credo, and is, perhaps, the most fundamental and profound rift 
which separates their world from ours. For it separates our words from 
reaching each other, it forces us to see their ideology and the structure 
erected upon it, whatever its material accomplishments may be in the 
future, as the results of a philosophy of cowardice. 

Cowardice of the individual forced to reject all personal responsibility 
and initiative upon the machine of the State, or the Party, to give up all 
thought and speculation of his own, and to confine his risks to that minute 
fraction entrusted to him by superiors. Cowardice of State and State- 
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running Party preventing their teeming millions from holding, or develop- 
ing individual ideas or exercising their democratic birthrights, and 
dominating them, under the power over life and death held by one man, 
or a small group of accomplices, by way of spies, provocateurs, labour 
camps, etc., with an ever-menacing knout. Cowardice of the nation 
as such, forced by this very crack in its moral armour to fence its people 
in against the outside world, to prevent it from learning about other 
peoples’ aspirations, creeds and accomplishments, and to misrepresent 
them systematically for fear of their example rekindling the flame of 
human courage among subjects of Bolshevism. And cowardice finally 
among the latter’s prophets and rulers themselves, forced to surround 
their slavishly praised and admired persons with innumerable bodyguards, 
spies, armoured walls, unknown among those of free men—because, after 
destroying their most valuable human asset, courage, one may never 
know what robots might do. 
EpGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


ANTIQUATED PRISONS 


URING 1953 the Prison Commission hope to start work on the 

building of two new training prisons and two new Borstal Institu- 

tions. This is a beginning of reform, but in fact in order to 
provide adequate accommodation at least seven new prisons, each holding 
700 persons, are required. The present prison population of over 25,000 
men and women is the highest figure for over sixty years. All these 
convicted persons have to spend their days and nights sleeping, eating, 
working for a short time, attending educational classes for the few, and 
idling for the many, in buildings which are for the most part antiquated. 
Some are well over a hundred years old, and are so obsolete in design and 
equipment that it is difficult, if not impossible, to carry out properly all 
the modern ideas of reforming criminals by corrective training, or safe- 
guarding the community by sentences of preventive detention. These 
and other new methods are in theory now being applied in accordance 
with the provisions of the Criminal Justice Act of 1948. The main lines 
of this legislation were laid down by Sir Samuel Hoare, now Lord Temple- 
wood, at the Home Office in 1937 and 1938, but the war held up the best- 
laid plans, and in many directions set back prison reform. We have 
today a long way to go, for too many prisons, condemned over a period 
of years, are still occupied. In Scotland, for example, the recent report 
of the Select Committee on Estimates recommended the closing without 
delay of Duke Street Prison in Glasgow and Kirkwall Prison in the 
Orkneys. 

In our present antiquated prisons it is almost impossible to train those 
who have committed a variety of offences so that they may become self- 
supporting citizens. In too many cases we are training men and women 
in habits of idleness. Not long ago in the local prison at Oxford I saw 
corridors outside the cells crowded with young men, many on remand, 
sitting with nothing to do, some smoking, some trying to read, but the 
majority obviously bored and uncomfortable. There is such over- 
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crowding that during the spring of 1953 some 4,500 male prisoners will 
be spending all night and a good part of the day, three together in a cell 
originally designed for only one person. Remembering the small size 
and the air space of a prison cell, and the probable conversation among 
three men who have to spend 134 hours out of 24 without any work of 
any kind locked in their cells, it is obvious that our present system prison 
is often a training in idleness and not in industry. 

Owing to lack of supervisory staff, and lack of appropriate :mployment, 
the average working week in our prisons is only 18 hours. At the time 
that the Criminal Justice Act of 1948 was passed into law, the present 
overcrowding was not so acute. Today there are over 2,000 more 
prisoners sleeping three in a cell than there were when the Franklin 
Committee on Punishments in Prisons and Borstals reported in June, 
1951. Although penal servitude is abolished, and hard labour is a thing 
of the past, overcrowding has caused fresh evils. Persistent offenders are 
being sentenced to periods of “‘corrective training” or “preventive deten- 
tion,’ but where they are all to go is a headache for the Prison Com- 
missioners and for the governors who have to try and deal with them in 
prisons, many of which were built over a hundred years ago. Dartmoor, 
for example, dates from the time of the Napoleonic wars. Though, of 
course, much has been done to improve conditions, the sanitary asd 
washing provisions leave much to be desired. Pentonville, when erected 
110 years ago in a London suburb, was regarded as a model. It is now 
so overcrowded that many prisoners convicted in London have had to 
be sent to local prisons like Lewes. Most English prisons are copies 
of Pentonville. ‘The plan is that of a giant starfish, with halls radiating 
out from the centre. In each hall are tiers of cells. The average size 
of a cell in a local prison is 13 ft. by 7 ft. by g ft. wide. There are slightly 
smaller cells in some convict prisons. On each landing there is a recess 
in which there is a sink and one or two water closets, which serve the 
needs of the occupants of twenty or more adjacent cells. Recently, 
after I lectured in an English prison, there was a lively discussion on the 
sanitary conditions in our prisons. Several men who had been prisoners 
of war in German, French or Italian prisons, strongly argued in favour 
of continental conditions. 

In Spain, for example, the prison at Barcelona, which at one time was 
described in some British newspapers as if it was an inferno, is equipped 
in a way that cannot be found in any prison in the British Isles. In each 
cell there is running water and a w.c. I am told by a prison governor that 
in one of the Belgian prisons there are recesses in the cells with a basin 
with hot and cold water and a toilet. Many may think that the conditions 
in Spain and Belgium have swung too much to the extremes of humane 
treatment. However this may be, the Pentonville type of prison is badly 
planned, hopelessly antiquated to modern ideas, and is unsuitable for both 
exercise and industry. Last Christmas Day, after attending a moving 
service in the prison chapel, I saw the men going for fresh air and exercise 
in a procession round and round concrete paths. Many of the work- 
shops in the older prisons were originally designed to house treadmills, 
and have only been adapted with much difficulty as places for making 
mail bags, mending shoes, and carpentry. Among reforms suggested on 
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. . . . ‘ ' 
the industrial side are improved methods of placing contracts, and the 


provision of modern machinery and equipment in the workshops. The 
Select Committee on Estimates, which recently examined conditions in 
prisons, mainly from the point of view of preventing waste of public 
money, has recommended the sewing of mail bags by hand should only 
be permitted when it is impossible to supply prisoners with more con- 
structive work. 

It has also to be remembered that under existing conditions officers are 
being set an almost hopeless task when convicted persons of all types, 
physically, mentally and morally, are mixed up together. Brave attempts 
are made at classification and segregation of the worst types, but to do this 
effectively for over 25,000 prisoners would need more buildings. An 
example of the need can be taken from the report of the Select Committee. 
This quoted the evidence given by Governors and Prison Commissioners 
that the removal at recurrent intervals of the trouble-makers in each 
prison would benefit discipline out of all proportion to the numbers 
involved. These trouble-makers are a recognised medical type known 
as “aggressive psychopaths.” The Committee recommended that, as 
soon as building restrictions can be lifted, urgent consideration should be 
given to the advisability of providing a separate prison or prisons for 
psychopathic trouble-makers. We must, however, keep all these ques- 
tions in proportion. ‘The wave of crime in this country is not an affliction 
which has fallen upon the British Isles only in the world. In New York 
the rise in crime has been much steeper than in London. Nor would it 
be fair to attribute the increase in prison population to the Act of 1948, 
which indeed provides for much heavier punishment for hardened 
offenders than in the past. We live in a world that has had many moral 
values shattered by two world wars, and in almost every country tempta- 
tions are offered to the dishonest owing to shortage of goods and high 
prices. ‘The remedy cannot be found solely in the re-introduction of 
corporal punishment, for which the Judges are pressing, at any rate until 
adequate prisons and Borstals are available, nor would it be true to blame 
all crime upon bad homes. Most magistrates in Juvenile Courts have 
experience of extremely naughty children who come from well-to-do 
homes, where both parents have tried hard to do their duty. But, of 
course, the majority of cases come from unsatisfactory homes. 

The arguments for or against corporal punishment are outside the 
scope of this article, which deals with prison slums, and it is certainly 
not possible in limited space to attempt to analyse the many causes of 
crime in its various forms. We can, however, with confidence realise 
that the main problems are fully understood by those in authority. Steps 
are already being taken to ease the present overcrowding, and to provide 
for more classification of offenders. ‘There are now 18 Borstal institutions 
for young men, and two more “Secure” Boys’ Borstals of 150 each are 
planned. ‘The first of the new training prisons will be in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, and should be completed by about 1957. A search is also 
being made for a suitable site for a second training prison, possibly in 
the North of England or Scotland. There are plans for taking over five 
ex-Service camps, each containing about 200 men. The success of the 
pioneer work at Wakefield Prison, which The Times described as “‘an 
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experimental laboratory with the unconfirmed criminal as its raw 
material,” has encouraged the provision of more “open” prisons, in 
spite of the natural objections of the civil population in the districts 
chosen. I spent some time on a camp a few miles away from Wakefield, 
where some selected prisoners from the closed prison live in huts and 
work on about 200 acres of land. ‘There the men learnt more personal 
responsibility than they could within prison walls. Lads at the North 
Sea Camp near Boston (of which I gave a full description in Chamber’s 
| before the war) are reclaiming some 600 acres of the salt marshes on the 

edge of the Wash. There in the bitterest winter weather they have 
carried out work of real value, and made themselves strong and fit. For 
selected men and lads an active life in a camp is better than an idle life 
' inacell. New institutions, too, are being provided for juveniles. One 
| of these has already been opened near Oxford intended for boys from 
| fourteen to sixteen years of age. Another centre will shortly be opened 
in Kent. Here is no soft treatment, for the lads are being kept hard at 
work all day, and there is no loosening up. 

We are going through a difficult period. So many boys who were 
fourteen when bombing started in London are now men of twenty-seven, 
and many, who learnt commando methods in the war, have found that 
they can make money easily by applying violence in civilian life. This 
pressure has come at a time when we have not been able to build the 
new prisons and Borstals that were planned twenty years ago, and when 
| the prison service is not attracting an adequate number of recruits in 
| England and Wales. Curiously enough, there is no shortage of prison 
| officers in Scotland. The provision of new buildings and of more staff 
| will, of course, mean heavier public expenditure. But as Lord Temple- 
wood, Home Secretary in 1938, said recently, “the hard facts must be 
faced.” ‘The community, particularly if it is planning the Welfare State, 
must calculate the cost of crime both to the State and to the individual. 
Lord Templewood concluded: “If we are to cope with waves of crime 
such as that through which we are passing, we must find the money, the 
men, and the buildings that are necessary for the country’s protection.” 

B. S. 'TOWNROE. 


MY DISCOVERY OF FINLAND 


HE startling proximity of Soviet Russia impinges upon the 

consciousness immediately one sets foot in Finland—indeed, 

sooner. The newcomer need not wait to see those coloured 
photographs of Moscow’s latest ballet, or Leningrad’s current opera, 
displayed with such objective impartiality in brightly-lit windows off the 
Rautatientori, or great Station Square, in Helsinki, nor the arrival of the 
weekly train from Leningrad. For even as the Stockholm steamer 
approaches the quayside at Turku, he will discern above the Customs 
shed, after the Finnish, Swedish, and English equivalents, the Russian 
sign “Tamozka.”” Once when travelling from Bucharest to Constanza 
before the war, I had been but a few hours distant from the then Soviet 
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frontier, but this single word brought a much vivider and more immediate 
realisation of the nearness of that measureless and menacing East with 
its teeming inarticulate millions which now looms with so sinister a portent 
before the consciousness of the world. 

At Turku (the Swedish Abo), too, one discovers that the train for 
Helsinki will travel for an hour and a half through the Soviet-controlled 
Porkalla province of some 140 square miles, distant only twelve miles 
from the capital, which journey the Finns have dubbed “the longest 
tunnel in Europe.” Here a Russian driver, with a Russian engine, takes 
over, and Red Army guards seal the train and obscure the windows so 
that passengers can see nothing during transit across the fertile region 
that Finland was forced to lease for fifty years under the Armistice terms 
signed at Moscow on September 19th, 1944. And from lakeside summer 
homes here of Helsinki business men Soviet motor-boat patrols can be 
seen coasting along by a curtain of stakes beyond which yachts and 
canoes may not penetrate. ‘We don’t know what is going on there,” 
I was told as I gazed on the beautiful and seemingly peaceful scene one 
sunny afternoon in August, from the summit of a huge outcrop of primeval 
rock; “sometimes at night we hear them singing, and at other times deep 
explosions—but the forest hides everything.” After leaving Mariehamn, 
in the Aland islands—last refuge of the ocean-going sailing ships—the 
s.s. Regin had steamed through the archipelago, with islands, many of 
them treeless and uninhabited, as in the Ice Age. ‘The dawn had risen 
greyly, but presently, when our destination was in sight, the sun had 
broken through, and it was then that I witnessed an idyllic scene that 
remains fast in my memory. As we steamed past a substantial summer 
home on a rocky islet, some French windows opened and a young woman 
emerged, wearing a vivid blue dressing-gown or wrap, and accompanied 
by two flaxen-haired children, a boy and a girl. Where the slope of rock 
fell away to the sea, she discarded her wrap, and, drawing her nightgown 
over her head, stood poised for a moment against the grey stone, old as 
the earth, before plunging into the wine-dark water and splashing about 
in the now increasing distance with all her might. It was a Zorn come 
to life! Summer in the North has “so brief a date,”’ only two and a half 
months, that prudery finds no place in the Scandinavian pantheistic 
worship of sun, sea and blue sky. 

Turku, second largest town and the capital of Finland until 1821 and 
seat of the Archbishop, boasts one of the finest cathedrals in Scandinavia, 
founded two centuries later than Lund, but quite as imposing to my 
mind as that astonishing eleventh century essay in Northern Romanesque. 
As the bus skirted its massive red-brick tower, with the castle opposite 
in which the afflicted Eric IV of Sweden had died of poison administered 
by his guards, and tended by the devoted Catherine Mansdotter, his 
“White Queen,” 1 meditated upon the First Crusade, as it is termed, of 
the other Swedish Eric, the Saint, who, with Bishop Henry, an English- 
man, first brought Christianity to the Finnish; on their relapse into 
paganism, and the subsequent attempt by the Orthodox Church to implant 
its brand of Catholicism among the sturdy descendants of those legendary 
tribes which had come from the south a thousand years earlier hunting 
and fur-trading. 
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Today this struggle for a nation’s soul is epitomised in the capital itself 
by the Suurkirkko, or Great Church, and the huge, onion-domed Upenski 
Cathedral, built a decade later, in 1868, which surmounts an enormous 
rock escarpment two hundred yards beyond, overlooking the main 
harbour. The sun was shining palely from a grey sky as I climbed the 
steep slope to the latter on the Sunday of my arrival, and, pushing through 
a curtained door, found myself inside a bright, indeed brilliant and 
spacious interior which momentarily evoked a recollection of St. Sophia. 
But here, in place of antique columns from Magna Graecia and an immense 
dome and apsis, there was merely space, space relieved by a few big icons 
flanked by flowers and burning candles, and, in front, a low flight of 
steps to the triform reredos characteristic not only of Greek Orthodox 
churches, but also of the Coptic church from which, possibly, it derives. 
People were beginning to trickle in as if for a service, aud I had not been 
standing within for more than a few minutes when a young woman in 
pale blue costume and close-fitting grey hat with white veil, and carrying 
a large bouquet, entered with a young-looking soldier, and, gazing into 
my eyes, addressed an excited question to me in Finnish. “I am sorry,” 
I said, not knowing if she would understand, “I’m English,” to which 
she at once replied, with a quiet smile, ‘Oh, I’m sorry too,” then placing 
a hand on her escort’s arm, she drew him towards a lectern placed below 
the altar steps. Presently a priest wearing full canonicals emerged from 
a door and commenced chanting from a large missal, while the tuneful 
voice of a woman rose and fell in passionate, unaccompanied song. It was 
an Orthodox wedding, and I glanced around as relatives and friends 
grouped themselves at the back to follow the fateful ceremony. Nearby 
stood two smart Finnish soldiers with their wives or fiancées, gazing on 
with quiet mien and serious expression. They had the misty grey eyes 
and whiteish hair of the typical male inhabitant of Suomi, and a shy 
demeanour that belied their Teutonic aspect, for Finnish military uniforms 
bear a resemblance to the German. After the blessing, they walked with 
soldierly precision across the chairless and pewless floor to shake hands 
with their comrade and his blushing bride, who gave them the radiant 
smile she had turned upon me. 

An hour later—a vastly different scene, inside the Great Lutheran 
Church, which rears above an immense flight of broad steps that bestow 
upon it something of the appearance of a Greek temple—the Concord 
Temple at Agrigento, for example—or of a symmetrical iceberg.* There 
were line upon line of long enclosed pews filled with worshippers, with 
occupied chairs right down the central aisle. The lofty white walls 
were innocent of sacred pictures, and their long windows, without a 
pane of stained glass. The whole crowded scene was reminiscent of 
some seventeenth century Dutch church ‘‘Interior” in the Rijks Museum 
or the Mauritzhuis. However much the Reformation may be deplored 
in these days of spiritual and temporal disunity and disorder (and a 
cultured Swedish friend roundly declared to me in Stockholm that Luther 
“‘was the greatest disaster in European history’’), no visitor finding himself 


*“Scoresby himself actually witnessed a mass of ice, the size of a cathedral, thunder 
down into the sea from a height of 400 feet.”’—Letters from High Latitudes, Lord Dufferin; 
Everyman Edition, p. 183. 
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a part of so immense and devout a congregation could fail to be moved 
by their sincerity and singleness of worship. The multitude of voices 
rose in massed harmonies in the hymns, followed by a deep hush during 
prayers or the pastoral addresses, one of which lasted an hour! As once 
when listening to a Basque Franciscan in the parish church at Fuenter- 
rabia, so now I could make out only a few words in the torrent of solemn 
Finnish—‘“Judas” I caught, and “Jerusalem’’—but here too the im- 
passioned eloquence of the speaker was indicative enough of his message, 
that David must not “sell out” to Goliath, but struggle with might and 
main to retain the free life of mind, body and spirit. (‘We would rather 
die,” solemnly declared to me later the wife of a Helsinki editor in the 
water-coach in which we were fellow-passengers to Vehoniemi—‘‘we 
would rather die than submit.’’) 

Except for a small boy standing between relatives, not one member left 
until the two-hours’ service was over. 

What splendid types they were, those men and women who had with- 
stood without squealing or a moan, in proud self-confidence and noble 
fortitude the armed might of their terrible and relentless neighbour! 
And the cost?—10 per cent. of their territory taken, and 13 per cent. of 
the national resources; 85,000 dead on the field; 30,000 widows, 50,000 
orphans, 50,000 men permanently disabled, out of a population of four 
millions. The cruel reparations (“they should really have paid ws,” 


whimsically declared a Finnish girl at a cocktail party to me recently in , 


London) of 300 million dollars (at the international level of 1938) was 
paid,* and every other national and international debt nobly honoured. 

Helsinki, although imposing and impressive, is architecturally restrained 
and quiet in aspect. Copenhagen bares her gay and friendly heart as 
soon as you step out of Central station, or disembark at Langelinie; Oslo 
deludes with a first impression of drabness and provinciality, which only 
closer acquaintance can banish; and Stockholm, amid her waters and 
forests, is superbly conscious of her lyrical beauty and natural charm. 
Helsinki, on the other hand, is stately, passionless, withdrawn, which 
doubtless was the object of C. L. Engel, who designed the classic heart 
of the old city. The Slav architectural trends render the first view of 
the President’s Palace (formerly the Russian Governor’s residence), the 
immense Swedish Legation (formerly the palace of the Swedish Governor), 
the Bank of Finland, and the University, most memorable to one pre- 
viously wedded in affection to more exuberant Southern styles. In these 
severe, flat-fronted buildings around the Great Square one catches the 
wind from the steppes, the breath of the Neva and the Volga. Neither the 
Atheneum State Art Gallery, in the immense Station Square, with its 
noble Aaltona statue of Alexis Kivi, poet and novelist, who died in tragic 
poverty at 37, nor the National Museum situated on the broad and 
ceremonial Mannerheim Avenue, are noteworthy from an architectural 
point of view, although their contents are rewarding enough, for the 
former, which I toured under the guidance of the Director, Professor 

*The delivery of a barge built at the Valmet shipyard in Helsinki and of the Zarija, 
a special anti-magnetic schooner, brought to an end the eight-year task of paying war 
reparations to the Soviet Union. Shipments in so-called “‘war reparations dollars’’ hav« 


been completed representing a sum of 700 million U.S. dollars.—Finlandia Pictorial, 
October, 1952. 
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Aarre Heinonen, himself a fine artist and present Rector of the State 
Academy Art School, contains the most representative collection of 
paintings and sculptures by Finnish artists, and many interesting examples 
of foreign schools (there is an exquisite Van Gogh), and in the latter some 
early church decoration and peasant interiors of great historical im- 
portance. 

After the Suurkirkko the two buildings which command immediate 
attention are the magnificent railway station, the masterpiece of Finland’s 
greatest architect, Eliel Saarinen, and the fine Parliament Building on 
the Mannerheimentie, which adorns the capital as the Royal Palace does 
Stockholm. This Helsinki terminus is one of the most remarkable 
structures in Europe, the sombre shade of the granite adding strikingly 
to the dramatic effect of the massive tower. In the Parliament Building 
there is an interesting return to classicism, with a wide flight of steps 
leading up to the fourteen high Doric columns masking the entrance, and 
interior flights of stairs and rooms and halls of a dazzling marble whiteness. 
The Diet itself, scene of momentous and critical parliamentary deliber- 
ations, is likewise of outstanding impressiveness, and I suppose is the 
only single Chamber in the world where the voting is recorded by each 
member pressing one of two electric buttons at his desk, signifying 
affirmation or dissent, the result being flashed a moment later on an 
illuminated glass panel above the tribune, beside five symbolical gilt 
statues by Waino Aaltonen. What a saving of time compared to filing 
into lobbies! 

““Man’s home reflects his personality,” said the excellent little guide in 
English to the Mannerheim Museum in the now fashionable diplomatic 
quarter, the home for thirty years of Baron Gustaf Mannerheim, Marshal 
of Finland and President of the Republic 1944-46, who commanded the 
Finnish forces in the three wars, the War of Liberation in 1919, the 
Winter War of 1939-40, and the luckless Second Campaign. The house, 
reminiscent in a curious way of Marbacka, the former home of Selma 
Lagerlof in Swedish Varmland, is simple and unpretentious, far less 
imposing than the average country manor. But some of its contents are 
of international interest, such as the bedroom containing the narrow 
camp-bed Mannerheim used in his campaigns, and a black table from 
Peking bearing a collection of Buddhas, the largest of which he carried 
on the pommel of his saddle during his phenomenal Asian journeyings, 
when he covered no less than 8,750 miles on horseback! Almost opposite 
the museum stands the new Soviet Embassy, the grandiose ‘Palace of 
Marble” erected at Finnish expense to the designs of Russian architects 
~a vast square structure of fantastic dimensions, intended, I was informed, 
to house the entire Embassy staff and their families and servants. 

It was in a car while proceeding round one of Finland’s sixty thousand 
lakes that I was introduced to Senator O. V. Lonhivnoti, seventy-year-old 
Rector of a Technical College, and one of the original members of the 
Finnish Government which declared the country a republic in 1919. 
With the genial head of the Press Division of the Finnish Foreign Ministry, 
I visited the Senator’s summer home, where his war-widowed daughter, 
a noted singer, graciously sang something of Sibelius. The family 
“sauna,” that almost mystical Finnish rite, was being prepared in the 
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sauna-hut outside by a smiling servant, and I was sorry not to have had 
the opportunity of being “steamed” in sub-tropical heat for an hour 
with the children, and beaten with the legendary birch-leaf-whisk.* 

The scene shifts to another summer home, built from logs from the 
surrounding woods, and situated not far from the ordinary white timber 
bridge across which it is thought Pontecorvo may have been driven with 
his family into the Soviet zone (a Finnish sentry patrols one end and a 
Red Army soldier the other). At this log-built home in that lonely 
countryside, where refugee Karelian farmers have been settled, I was the 
only foreign guest at the fortieth birthday anniversary of our host, a 
former staff captain, now secretary of a leading cellulose company. As 
we drank our snaps and wine and partook of the good fare provided by 
his charming wife, who had worked at the Finnish Legation in London, 
he retailed some war memories. “One day,” he said, “I was in a forest 
dug-out with some of my ski-regiment when the radio announcement 
came that Britain had declared war on us. A peasant conscript, his face 
grimed with weariness and a three-days’ beard, rose and moving towards 
the exit quietly remarked, ‘Well, now that we are to fight gentlemen, I must 
have a shave’! . . . There was never any bitterness against Britain here. 

“T saw thirty-six Russian divisions annihilated,” he continued, “thirty- 
six!—the number of hours we were in negotiation with the Soviet Armis- 
tice delegates!” In 1943 he had been sent to Germany and the Danubian 
States, and upon returning had predicted the certain defeat of the Axis 
Powers. 

The names of Hameenlinna, where Sibelius attended school, Aulanko, 
where there is a luxury hotel amid idyllic surroundings, and Vehoniemi, 
beautiful-sounding as a Polynesian name, had rung in my ears for days. 
To the first, two hours away by train, I proceeded one morning to board 
the capacious “‘water-coach” that cruises for five hours through lakes 
and canals, and by dense primaeval forests and modern cellulose mills 
to its destination, lovely Vehoniemi, situated amid deep woods of birch 
and pihlaja, mountain ash, then heavily weighted with their red berries, 
high above a typical landscape of forested islets. Sunshine was pouring 
down for a change as the compact little vessel edged out into the stream 
and glided towards Aulanko, the first stop, and the remainder of that 
memorable journey beneath blue sky and woolpack clouds passed for me 
in a delightful content as we crossed lake after lake, negotiated an occa- 
sional lock, and concluded the final stage of the “cruise” to the last 
landing-stage and the small hotel standing at the head of a steep flight of 
a hundred and fifty steps leading down to a silent lakeside. 

“Musing there an hour alone,” gazing across the placid waters to the 
floating islets of the Saima jake district and the brooding forests of 
Kangasala and Roine, how well I seemed to fathom the haunting sym- 
phonies of the great Sibelius, those saga-like recitals in subdued harmonics 
of the Kalevala myths, and legendary origins of a beloved homeland. 
(“Once, when he was composing,” the great Finnish sculptor Waina 
Aaltonen, who did the superb head in marble of the composer now in 


*‘*The sauna was a place for the worship of the dead, who were supposed to return 
gladly, even after death, to so pleasant a place.”— Sauna, the Finnish Bath, by H. J 
Viherjuuri, Helsinki. 
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the Atheneum Gallery, said to me two days later in his Helsinki studio, 
“I observed Sibelius to be gravely disturned and his ears reddening at 
the persistent singing of a bird—such is the degree of his aural sensitivity.’’) 

Rain was failing in Tampere, “the Manchester of Finland,” when I 
arrived there by rozd. Under the guidance of a friendly woman station 
executive who spoke some English, I made a round walk in the town 
before taking the fast morning train back to the capital. The church, a 
massive modern structure situated in some gardens, was closed, so I 
crossed the bridge flanked by Aaltonen’s over-life-size bronze figures of 
workers, and strolled along the river to the great falls which provide the 
power for the famed ‘T'ammerfors industries. Bordering the path by the 
bright flower-filled gardens there was a line of gaunt, primordial rocks, 
whose hard stone had been holed or worn away into fantastic shapes by 
the operation of water through aeons of time. ‘They seemed strangely 
familiar, why I could not fathom until, bending closer to inspect one 
holed and worn glacial speciment, a name suddenly flashed into my mind 
—Henry Moore. Yes, they were nature’s “imitations” of Henry Moore’s 
“Ice-Age”’ sculptures! 

In the train restaurant-car I sat opposite a friendly “‘musiker’’ Jorma 
Ikavalko, whose home, he explained, had been in Vipuuri, the Karelian 
town whose purely Finnish inhabitants had crossed the new frontier in a 
body when Russia collared it under the Armistice terms. ‘Throughout 
the Winter War Ikavalko said he had fought as a ski-trooper machine- 
gunner. ‘‘Ya-ya,”’ he exclaimed, in reply to my importunate cuestion- 
ings, ““‘we mowed them down like grass, but they still came on, and still 
they fell—in long human swathes. It was horrible!” Then he wrote 
down some phrases he thought might be useful: 

Tahti : Beer. 

Hyvdd patvadd: Good-day. 

Hyvda Iltaa: Goodafternoon. 

Hyvad yotd: Goodnight. 

Olkaahyva: Please. 

Kiitos paljou: ‘Thank you. 

Minne sind menet? Where do you go? 

Mindmenen Helsinkun: | go to Helsingfors. 
adding the Finnish for “I love you,” which, however, for discretion’s sake 
I suppose, I see I have blacked out. Would I had not done it so thoroughly 
—I might want to use it some time, not so much for its obvious purpose, 
although the inspiration for that is not lacking, not at all, but to direct 
the phrase towards heroic, modest, exemplary, beautiful Finlandia! and 
to its stubborn, hardy, individualistic, enduring, independent, and 
freedom-loving people. S. F. A. Cores. 


WHITHER INDONESIA 


HOUGH Indonesia was well known to the people of Holland before 
the days of their foremost Administrator there, Jan Pieterzoon Coen, 
in the year 1618 (the United East India Company was formed in 
1602), it is even now, after a lapse of centuries, little known to the rest of 
the world. This is all the more remarkable because of the size of this 
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insular Empire, its strategic importance, and its immense wealth. The 
numerous questions I have been asked about Indonesia, both in Australia 
and here in England, since I left there at the end of 1945, confirm the 
opinion I formed during my thirty-four years residence in Sumatra, that 
few people know much about this archipelago, which is composed of 
thousands of tropical islands. I have heard them described as ‘‘3000 lush 
volcanic islands strewn along the equator” —a good description. Known 
as The Netherlands East Indies before their invasion by the Japanese, 
Indonesia comprises 734,000 square miles with an official pre-war 
population of 72,000,000. (80,000,000 is now given unofficially as the 
figure). Its islands stretch for 3,000 miles from West to East, across the 
Indian Ocean and the Southern Pacific, and 1265 miles from North to 
South. The group is a quarter of the size of the United States of America, 
and of Australia. Although by no means the largest island in Indonesia, 
Java is the most important, and the most densely populated. Fifty 
million people live in Java, whereas Sumatra, second in importance, and 
second largest of the Indonesian group, (Borneo being the largest) had a 
pre-war population of only seven million—the population of Sumatra is 
now given as nine million—but I prefer to stick to the official Dutch pre- 
war figure. The area of the island is 164,148 square miles (now given as 
170,000 square miles). The fifty million in Java are sitting actually on a 
third of the area of vast Sumatra. 

In an archipelago of such stupendous dimensions, the climate of 
individual islands differs, but broadly speaking, it is characterised by 
copious rains, high temperatures and great humidity. Temperature 
depends more on altitude than on seasons. In Java, the average rainfall! 
is just over 80inches. In Borneo and Sumatra it reaches an annual average 
of between 10 and 12 feet! The whole archipelago can be described as 
outstandingly beautiful, enormously rich, and strategically, economically 
and politically it is the linchpin of south east Asia. At the moment it 
lies wide open to an invader, because the means of defence are lacking. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary tribute to the former Netherlands East 
Indies (now known to the world as Indonesia) was paid by Lieut. General 
Rei Kichi Tada, Doctor of Engineering in the Imperial Japanese Army, 
in a report to his Government, which fell into Allied hands and which is 
dated Tokyo, 1943. I append here an excerpt: 

“Dutch exploitation of the Netherlands Indies was extremely clever. 
Their scientific and technical skill widely expanded communications, 
public works, and hygiene. In particular their scientific irrigation, right 
up to the mountainous regions, was calculated to make the Indies self- 
supporting in the production of rice. Being blessed with a favourable 
climate and with scientific facilities in addition, the Netherlands Indies 
presented no problem for food or living. ‘The natives passed their days 
happily under Dutch rule. Java with an area smaller than Japan and 
although mountainous, supported a population of 50,000,000. The Dutch 
looked after the Indonesian peoples remarkably well. 60,000,000 natives 
were ruled over by only 200,000 Netherlanders. ‘That is, 300 natives to 
every Dutchman. This is no ordinary Administration! The Dutch are 
for the natives; they make them self-supporting, so that they lack nothing. 
With the help of their first-class scientific knowledge, they have developed 
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the Netherlands Indies, promoted the people’s welfare, supplying them 
with food, clothing and shelter. The result is that the place may be called 
a paradise with a world record for density of population.” 

Whilst I cannot endorse everything that is contained in this official 
Japanese report, (Sumatra, for example, did present a food problem, and 
was not self-supporting), an opinion of this nature coming from an enemy 
source, does impress an unbiased reader. It also makes clear the present 
Republican Government’s task, in following in the footsteps of such an 
old and experienced Colonial power as Holland. The greatest problem 
the new Government of Indonesia has had to deal with is that arising out 
of subversive elements within. When you consider that the population 
of Indonesia is made up of Javanese, Madurese, Sundanese, Balinese, 
Maccassares, Minahassas, Bataks, Malays, Minankabaus and Achinese, 
added to which there are Chinese, Indians, and Arabs living there, it is 
not surprising that political agreement in such a heterogeneous society is 
difficulty; especially so, if the master hand that guides the country’s 
destiny in inexperienced. 

If this vast island group under its new Republican administration is to 
be the most productive and the richest in the world—as it was, and still 
can be—foreign capital and foreign technical skill must be forthcoming. 
But, quite obviously, foreigners are not going to sink capital in countries 
where taxation is crippling and exchange regulations crushing. Certain 
guarantees for efficient spending and honest administration must be 
vouchsafed. With the recent events in Persia as a pointer towards the 
trend of “backward areas,’”’ even the spectre of Communism, as an alter- 
native to financial and technical aid, will not persuade Americans or 
Europeans to throw good money after bad in Indonesia or anywhere else. 
Americans will not readily forget the {64,000,000 or their equivalent in 
dollars, they have sunk in Indonesia. Nor France and Belgium the 
£30,000,000 they have invested between them. Britain headed the list 
of foreign investors in the Indies with £75,000,000. That all of them 
have had little or nothing from these investments since 1941 is a very grim 
reality. What Holland’s loss has been in their former Netherlands East 
Indies is of course incalculable. Although the Dutch, with their long 
experience of the former Netherlands East Indies, and their technical 
experts, are a natural first choice in the restoration of prosperity in the 
archipelago, Holland’s recent conflict with the present Indonesian 
Republican Government may be too fresh in the memories of both parties 
to allow of mutual aid and co-operation. Yet, everyone who wishes 
Indonesia well, must hope for such a co-operation, before it is too late— 
for the Dutch know the Indies as no other occidental country does. 

During the time of Dutch rule, prior to the Japanese invasion, Indonesia’s 
contributions to world requirements were very impressive. In 1940, 
7,937,000 tons of crude oil were produced, and a relative quantity of 
derivatives including a good percentage of high Octane Spirit. This put 
the then Netherlands East Indies into fifth place in oil producing countries. 
In 1940, the Netherlands East Indies were the second largest tin producers 
in the world. In 1940, bauxite was produced to a tonnage of 318,958 tons 
and valued at £321,0c0 sterling. In 1940, coal and iron ore, and to a small 
degree, gold and silver, came out of the archipelago. As a rubber growing 
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country Indonesia was famous. In 1939 {27,000,000 sterling worth of 
rubber was exported. Half of this sum went into the pockets of native 
growers. In 1939, tea was exported to a value of {7,500,000 sterling. 
In 1940, Cinchona bark and quinine were exported to a value of 
£3,370,375. Add to the foregoing, palm oil at 226,047 tons; tobacco from 
Java alone (without the great cigar “‘wrapper” leaf industry of Sumatra) 
amounting to 18,400,000 lbs. in cigarettes and cigars, and 7,120,000 Ibs. of 
manufactured tobacco; sugar, coffee, copra, gambir (for leather tanning) 
and kapok. In 1940, 140,000,000 yards of woven fabrics constituted the 
combined output of native and modern looms. The Netherland Indies 
also produced electric bulbs, petrol lighters, cutlery, hardware, earthern- 
ware, furniture, sun-shades, leather goods, canned goods and beer. 
Mineral water, ice, chocolate, biscuits, glassware, precision tools, cement 
and engineering products were all made in Indonesia. Nor was the 
assembly of motor cars, manufacture of rubber tyres, munitions, even 
ship-building, beyond the scope of this extraordinary group of islands. 
“Nothing but the best”’ was the aim of all Netherlands Indies producers. 
The history of the sugar industry there, their oil palm cultivation, rubber 
growing, tea, coffee and cinchona, showed such a spirit of enterprise and 
doggedness, blended with scientific research, that it was no wonder that 
“Netherlands Indies produced”’ was the hallmark of quality. ‘The words 
of the late Dr. G. H. C. Hart, former Director of Economics in Java, 
epitomize this spirit: 

“One cannot ‘gather coffee or tea or sugar or rubber by planting one’s 
walking stick in the ground and sitting down to watch it blossom and bear 
fruit. Many decades of strenuous work, courageous and careful planning, 
of standing up against insuperable odds; literally, grimly, starkly: blood, 
sweat and tears have gone into the soil of the Indies; enormous capitals 
have been invested and lost, to make it the world’s storehouse that it has 
become. It has been a man’s job, not a curio collector’s.” 

That is the example that has been set the present rulers of Indonesia. It 
rests with them and their people whether they follow it or not. They 
stand at the cross roads. ‘The one I have indicated leads to democratic 
liberty—the other, through factional conflict and the law of the jungle to 


Communism. 
G. P. G. THomson. 


SOME ASPECTS OF JANE AUSTEN 


HE collecting and editing of Jane Austen’s letters, chiefly her 

] correspondence with her sister Cassandra, by Dr. R. W. Chapman, 
in 1932, has made it easier to estimate more certainly the character 

and temperament of the author than had before been possible to readers 
of the novels, as regards people in general and children in particular. 
It has seldom been observed by critics that her attitude to children as 
depicted in her correspondence is often at variance with that expressed 
in her books. In the latter half of her life, and previously at Southampton, 
she was in constant touch with the children of her family, by personal 
contact as well as by correspondence, to their evident mutual pleasure 
and satisfaction, and it is often difficult to reconcile the loving and beloved 
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aunt, the correspondent of Cassandra, with that attitude towards the 
young which many of her books display. 
' Jane Austen wrote six famous novels; we may exclude Sanditon (un- 
finished) and Lady Susan, and in all of them, with the exception of Pride 
and Prejudice, children play a prominent part. In her delineation of the 
character of people, in the succinct descriptions, harshly critical, intensely 
observant, both in her letters and her fiction, we find the same Jane 
Austen. Only when we try to equate her comments upon, and relations 
with, the children known to her, with those of her pen, do we recognise 
the discrepancies between them. This anomaly, usually ignored by 
critics, exists as one of the chief contrasts between the correspondence of 
Cassandra and the novelist, a contrast so marked that we are prone to 
wonder if the author of the novels was sometimes purposely disguising 
herself, as though unwilling to admit her love of and interest in the 
young, which she manifests so clearly in her private letters and often 
contradicts so firmly in her books. Most of her letters are addressed to 
a dearly-loved sister, with whom she was on lines of a profound intimacy ; 
to whom complete freedom of speech was an unquestioned prerogative, 
so that she felt at liberty to express opinions and sentiments which, in 
her books, she might choose to disguise. If this is the case, it applies 
only to children. Her outlook upon life, her criticisms of people, are 
reflected in the novels; having read her letters, we are familiar with the 
material of which those books are composed. Although she denied that 
her characters were drawn from life, they are doubtless the result of her 
observation and reflection, however unconscious. Both the correspon- 
dence and the novels reveal certain characteristics of the author, a critical 
faculty, often expressing itself in unrelieved and biting sarcasm, with no 
glad suffering of fools; an acid wit. ‘‘Mrs. Hall of Sherborne was brought 
to bed yesterday of a dead baby,”’ she writes to Cassandra, ‘‘some weeks 
before she expected, owing to a fright. I suppose she happened unawares 
to look at her husband.”’** Dr. Chapman would have us remember that 
“young people are thoughtless.” Some may more readily agree with 
Mr. E. M. Forster that ‘we may hear in this remark the whinneying of 
harpies.”” We may recall in this connection Mrs. Musgrove’s “large fat 
sighings over the destiny of a son whom nobody cared for.’’+ 

It seems that Jane Austen’s wit sometimes eclipses her more charitable 
propensities. Her mind was vivid, her tongue caustic and unsparing. 
She has sometimes been described as gentle, passive, almost meek. 
Nothing that we know of her warrants such an assumption. If we read 
her letters we are faced with a woman of quick insight, a keen observer 
of men and things, with perception too penetrating for illusions, too 
shrewd for kindness. No detail of everyday life escaped her; she saw 
each facet clear-cut, unembellished, undisguised in its stark reality. Age 
to some degree tempered the causticity of her tongue, but she was, in 
reality, too much of a realist to disguise or ignore the shortcomings of 
others, and if these qualities of hers are often absent from her letters about, 
or to, her young relatives, it is probably, as Miss Margaret Kennedy 
surmises, that, as regards her own family, she was usually more sparing 
of fault-finding, more tolerant of shortcomings, more patient and loving, 


*Letters. Vol. I, 10. + Persuasion. 
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than to people in general. It is probable that thé eulogies expressed by 
members of her family after her death indicate the same non-critical 
attitude towards one of themselves, particularly when no longer among 
them. Although Jane Austen was no sentimentalist, criticism entered 
but slightly into her relations with her own people. Mr. John Bailey 
reminds us that “she always had a Johnsonian contempt for false senti- 
ment,” but even her remarks regarding her relatives are sometimes 
flavoured with pungency. 

Yet, as has been said, the letters help us to observe and assess the real 
Jane Austen to a degree impossible before their publication. They have 
only to be studied to take the evident delight in and sympathy with the 
young to and of whom she writes. “Our little visitor has just left us, 
and left us highly pleased with her,” she writes to Cassandra of a small 
niece; “she is a nice, natural, open-hearted, affectionate girl . . . so unlike 
anything that I was myself at her age, that I am often all astonishment 
and shame.”* ‘Aunt Jane” evidently was prone to admit to a prejudice 
in favour of good behaviour. Again, “I called at Keppel Street and saw 
them all, including dear Uncle Charles who is to come and dine quietly 
with us today. Little Harriet sat on my lap—and seemed as gentle and 
affectionate as ever, and as pretty. Fanny is a fine stout girl, talking 
incessantly, with an interesting degree of Lisp and Indistinctness, and 
very likely may be the handsomest in time. ‘That puss Cassy did not show 
more pleasure in seeing me than her sisters, but I expected no better. 
She does not shine in the tender feelings.”’¢ In another letter she remarks: 
“T should be very happy in the idea of seeing little Cassy again too, did 
I not fear she would disappoint me by some immediate disagreeable- 
ness.”t Here we-encounter Jane Austen the realist, even when writing 
of her small relatives. 

“Charles’s little girls were with us about a month, and had so endeared 
themselves that we were quite sorry to have them go. We have the 
pleasure, however, of hearing that they are thought very much improved 
at home—Harriet in health, Cassy in manners—the latter ought to be 
a very nice child—nature has done enough for her—but method has been 
wanting.—She will really be a very pleasing child, if they (Papa and 
Mama) will only exert themselves a little——Harriet is a truly sweet- 
tempered little Darling.’’§ 

It is interesting to note here, in view of our later assumption, that 
Jane Austen evidently attributes the blame for bad behaviour to the 
parents rather than to the child. I am inclined to believe that much of 
the characterisation in her books is founded on this premise, although 
never candidly expressed. That her affection was warm and spon- 
taneous there is little doubt. “Pray tell my god-daughter that I am 
delighted to hear of her saying her lesson so well,”’| she writes to Cassandra 
in 1808. Ready sympathy is expressed for the motherless children at 
Godmersham Park after the death of her brother Edward’s wife. “Your 
account of Lizzy is very interesting, poor child! One must hope the 
impression (probably of her mother’s death) will be strong, and yet one’s 
heart aches for a dejected mind of eight years old.”*| Even allowing for 


*Letters. Vol. I, 49. tLetters. Vol. II, 106. tLetters. Vol. II, 87. 
§Letters. Vol. II, 81. Letters. Vol. I, 55. Letters, Vol. Il, 58. 
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the eulogistic style of the eighteenth century in describing departed 
relatives, the memories of his aunt described by Harry Austen after fifty 
years picture her as “the delight of all her nephews and nieces.” “We 
valued her,” he writes, ‘‘as one always kind, sympathetic and amusing.” 
He also refers to the words of one of her nieces. “As a very little girl 
I was always creeping up to Aunt Jane and following her whenever I 
could. . . Her charm to children was great sweetness of manner. She 
seemed to love you, and you loved her in return.” It is evident that 
the aspects of Jane Austen’s character were varied, and that to those she 
loved and especially to children she presented a side of her nature, hidden, 
in the main, from the bulk of her friends and acquaintances. So complex 
was she that it is difficult to determine which was the real Jane Austen 
among so many conflicting features. Probably, as is often the case in 
regard to subtle and composite personalities, she had many sides, none 
of which was more real, more truly the woman herself, than another. 

We have quoted from her letters at sufficient length to show her attitude 
towards her young relations. The problem in-the novels in regard to 
Jane Austen’s attitude to children is one of much interest. In her six 
chief books we find, as has been said, that children figure in all of them 
except Pride and Prejudice. In Emma and Northanger Abbey they are 
well-behaved, well-disciplined, with parents who themselves possess such 
characteristics. But when we turn to the other books, we are inclined to 
share Elinor Dashwood’s opinion “that (when at Barton Park) I can 
never think of tame and quiet children with only abhorrence.” In the 
same novel (Sense and Sensibility) we are introduced to Lady Middleton 
in her own house. “The cold insipidity of Lady Middleton was so 
particularly repulsive, and she seemed to be roused to enjoyment only by 
the entrance of her four noisy children after dinner, who pulled her about, 
tore her clothes, and put an end to every kind of discourse except what 
related to themselves.”” As the story develops, so do the misdemeanours 
of the spoilt children. “John is in such spirits today!” said she (Lady 
Middleton) on his taking Miss Steele’s pocket handkerchief and throwing 
it out of the window—he is full of monkey-tricks.” And soon after, on 
the second boy’s violently pinching one of the same lady’s fingers, she 
fondly observed, ‘How playful William is!” In Mansfield Park little 
Fanny is made miserable by the scornful looks and gibes of her cousins; 
“they thought her prodigiously stupid, and for the first two or three 
weeks were constantly bringing some fresh report of it into the drawing- 
room.” In these scenes the effects of spoiling, flattering and general lack 
of discipline in their mother and aunt are reflected in the behaviour of 
the children themselves. 

The woes of an incompetent and foolish mother are voiced by Mrs. 
Charles Musgrove to her sister Anne in Persuasion. ‘They (the children) 
are so unmanageable. Little Charles does not mind a word I say, and 
Walter is growing just as bad.” Anne Elliott has to listen also to the 
complaints of the grandmother in regard to the misdemeanours of the 
same children. ‘“‘Oh, Miss Anne, I cannot help wishing Mrs. Charles 
had a little more method with those children—in general they are so 
spoilt—Bless me, how troublesome they are sometimes!”* And Fanny 


* Persuasion. 
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Price, returning to her old home, after an interval of eight years, realised 
on arrival that “though she had seen all the members of the family, she 
had not as yet heard all the noise they could make.”* In the scenes in 
the house at Portsmouth we are made fully to realise the bewildering 
turmoil of an undisciplined home by undisciplined parents.* 

All these creations of Jane Austen’s mind were those of foolish, careless 
parents, Lady Middleton, Mrs. Charles Musgrove, Mrs. Price. We may 
ask if scenes of such behaviour as she describes were created solely by 
her imagination, or if they depict those with which she was familiar. It 
seems unlikely that the children of her family or acquaintance were like 
those she describes, at any rate not members of her own family. There 
is no suggestion in her books that this was her experience. More likely 
were they the outcome of her reflections upon the results of the behaviour 
and example of adults upon the characters of their children. In contrast 
to those we have described was the thoughtfuiness of Mrs. John Knights, 
whose children, when staying at Hartfield, ‘‘were never allowed to disturb 
their elders, or the orderly ways of a well-regulated household.” Such 
discipline, we may judge, expresses Jane Austen’s own view regarding 
the training of the young. 

Dr. Chapman expresses surprise that “Jane Austen’s enemies have 
never, to my knowledge, fastened on what may seem a grave weakness; 
the probability of heredity.”” Such seems a perfectly natural omission. 
In her day the fact of inherited characteristics was not known. ‘That she 
was aware of the transmission of physical traits we have ample proof. 
During the visit of Mrs. Dashwood and her daughters to Lady Middleton, 
Jane Austen expresses the opinion that ‘‘on every formal visit a child 
ought to be of the party. In the present case it took up ten minutes to 
determine whether the boy was most like his father or mother, and in 
what particular he resembled either; for of course everybody differed and 
everybody was astonished at the opinion of the others.” And writing 
to Cassandra about her brother’s child, she exclaims, ‘‘Poor little Love. | 
wish she were not so Palmery—but it seems stronger than ever.—I never 
knew a wife’s family features have such undue influence.” § Dr. Chapman 
further remarks that “nineteenth century novelists were not much alive 
to the problem of heredity.”” I do not believe that it ever entered into 
the mind of Jane Austen, which was neither scientific nor philosophical. 
Rather, noting the resemblance in physical tastes between them, she 
evidently realised the effect of the character and behaviour of the parents 
upon the children, not because of inherited characteristics, unrealised 
until much later by the scientific world, but by the force of example. 
She noted these results and meditated upon them, and probably her 
observations are depicted in the characters of the children and parents 
which we have instanced as the results not of inheritance, but of example 
and precept. 


E. V. CLarK. 


*Mansfield Park. 
tEmma. 

} Northanger Abbey. 
§Letters. Vol. II, 87. 
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CHARLES MORGAN’S ‘THE RIVER LINE’ 


HEN Mr. Charles Morgan’s works come up for discussion they 

WY are often met with a knowing wink: this is not in the order of 
criticism, but of prejudice—and, though in the long run such 
prejudice makes no jot of difference to history’s estimate of an author, 
his contemporaries at least may ask the meaning of the temporary eclipse. 
It may well prove revealing. Mr. Morgan, if not a prolific novelist in 
the nineteenth century sense, none the less remains a popular one: already 
he has ten novels to his credit, the first of which, The Gunroom (1919) 
was suppressed. His most famous, Sparkenbroke (1936), at the time of 
publication drew forth great praise, The Times ranking it an achievement 
which had won him “a permanent place among our writers of prose.” 
Nor was that a critical swan-song; other equally enthusiastic reviews met 
The Voyage (1940). He has written also a short Epitaph on George Moore 
(1935), with whom he shares certain stylistic affinities, two volumes of 
literary and philosophical reflections, an Ode to France (1942), a book on 
Liberties of the Mind (1951), and two plays, the last of which is The River 
Line*—recently acted in London. In this corpus there are several 
interlocking themes and an attempt is made to present a philosophy of 
life. For Mr. Morgan is an author with a high serious purpose whose 
accents—admittedly sometimes ponderous and hard to follow—are in 
the grand manner. ‘That is his treason, the cause of the knowing wink. 
The grand manner is out of fashion. Yet in spite of the ponderous tone 
which on occasion becomes pompous and hard to follow, Mr. Morgan 
has been more sinned against than sinning. His work still deserves 
considerable attention. For long after the evening’s last curtain call, 
The River Line stays in the memory, causing incidents from it to flood 
back at odd moments. Since the war, in terms of the contemporary 
English theatre, it is a play to be grouped with Bridget Boland’s Cockpit, 
Peter Ustinov’s Moment of Truth, Benn W. Levy’s Return to Tyasst, and 
T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party: in fact, like The Cocktail Party, its 


| premiere too was at the Edinburgh Festival. 


The River Line is a study of the sick conscience of Europe and America, 
a case of we are dying, Egypt, dying. But when Mr. Morgan refers to 
Europe in his play he means the Allies. This is, in some respects, a 
vitiating flaw, since in thus narrowing his judgments he has taken away 
strength from a series of arguments which could have been made to have 
global implications. ‘The Axis Powers, as they were once called, have as 
well suffered a schism in their souls. Absolution for the Allied West 
is not enough because ‘“‘no man is an J/and, intire of itself; every man is a 
peece of the Continent, a part of the maine.” ‘The flaw is due to mis- 
timing. Mr. Morgan has veered towards writing a morality, then 
localised the conflict nationally, and, in this third act, failed to dovetail 
the general with the particular: his general conclusions are too particular 
to carry universal weight. In the opening act his characters stand for 
different attitudes: for instance, Marie Chassaigne (Mrs. Wyburton) for 


Integrity and Valerie Barton for Innocence—but not all of them can be 

*The play was presented at the Lyric and Strand Theatres for a run of eight 
months; now it is on an extensive tour. The text, with a preface by the author, “On 
lranscending the Age of Violence,” is published by Macmillan at 8s. 6d. 
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classed so simply. Philip Sturgess, the central figure, defies straight- 
forward classification and one is perhaps nearest the mark with the looser 
phraseology of the Double Man or Divided Conscience. Certainly, with 
the exception of Mrs. Muriven, who is a harmless gossiping old trout, 
there is no one in the dramatis personae who fits the obvious caption of 
Mrs. Unexpected—a device which one can see Ben Jonson using were he 
given the same plot as Mr. Morgan. For if Mr. Morgan harks back to 
the simpleness of the early morality (as did Ibsen), he eschews the obvious 
embellishments of the late mediaeval semi-moralities. Indeed, he knows 
stage technique superbly well and, as he has confessed, the original 
appearance of The River Line as a novel in 1950 was simply because three 
years ago he had not conceived how technically it could be produced: he 
had always wanted it to be a play, but its structure as such had eluded him. 

The structure he chooses depends upon the flashback—the whole of 
Act II. On the terrace of Stanning Farm in Gloucestershire two escaped 
officers from Occupied France have met and spent a few days together: 
the time is 1947. One, an American, is on the point of returning to his 
country; the other, now a retired naval man, has married and it is his 
French wife, now just in her thirties, who originally helped them both to 
escape from her father’s granary at Blaise, near Toulouse, in 1943. 
Sturgess’ stay with the Wyburtons has led him to becoming more and 
more introspective about the man in whose death they are all three 
involved. ‘The flashback shows the events which led up to this killing 
in the granary, and dramatically is immensely exciting: this act’s closing 
line, “Commander. Kill that man,” is a brilliantly achieved theatrical 
coup. Then back in Gloucestershire the introspection and argument 
continue in Act III. The man killed—nicknamed “Heron’”’ because of 
his long lanky legs—is found by Sturgess not to have been un faux Anglais, 
a German agent employed for spying out the escape “‘river lines”’ running 
through Belgium and France into Spain: instead, he is discovered to be 
an Englishman who, as chance will have it, was the half-brother of Valerie 
Barton with whom Sturgess is in love.* ‘The dilemma of the Double 
Man is, having gained this new knowledge, whether he should tell her or 
not. He thrashes the matter out with the Wyburtons, only to learn that 


each unbeknown to the other had found out the truth—Julian four years | 


ago in London; Marie in Brussels before she was captured and sent to 
Ravensbruck. Sturgess’ advent on the scene reconciles them to a sharing 
of a knowledge which they both had kept secretly to themselves and they 
in turn, with this new shared knowledge, tell him that he can only marry 
Valerie and live in peace with her if he tells her the truth. Men can grow 
in stature solely by living the truth. 
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These, then, are the main lines of argument which the play advances: | 


as themes they are not new in Mr. Morgan’s work and, watching this 
play, I was reminded of two ideas or beliefs which are common to the 
whole of his canon. I quote them in other men’s words because Mr. 
Morgan himself has resorted to this practice in his choice of epigraphs 
for hisown novels. ‘The first is from Meredith: “. . . she is what my heart 
first awaking whisper’d the world was”; the second is from Santayana: 


*On the stage the story sounds quite plausible. In fact, I am told that it is based on 7 


a true story—though I have been unable to verify this. 
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It is not wisdom to be only wise 

And on the inward vision close the eyes: 

But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Echoes of these sentiments are a constant factor in Mr. Morgan’s play— 
as they were too in The Flashing Stream. But a new idea or belief has 
been added to these two and finds creatively in his work its first expression 
in The River Line: it relates to recent trials in Eastern Europe. 

In previous centuries men might be tried, found guilty on some pretext 
or other, and be sent to the stake; but they were able to go through these 
trials and die at the stake still holding to their ideas and beliefs. ‘The 
phrase, “the invincible spirit of man’, was proudly handed down from 
generation to generation. However, the recent techniques of the Soviet, 
the development of third degree tactics to fresh levels and the use of 
drugs, has resulted in a state of affairs where men maz’ still be martyrs, 
but in another sense to what was meant in the past. In accepting trial 
under these conditions in Eastern Europe, they do so nowadays knowing 
that even the conscious proclamation of their ideas and beliefs may be 
denied them at the end: their very wills may be psychologically tampered 
with and jibberings or seeming confessions or recantations may issue 
forth from their lips, making nonsense of the cause for which they are 
dying and, perhaps, making it appear some other quite unrelated cause. 
The whole concept of ‘‘the invincible spirit of man” is held in question, 
and death under such conditions becomes more than ever, as it were, a 
matter of “heroic virtue.” (In litanies the praises of the saints and 
martyrs are often sung together and it seems history has now given 
another reason for this most apt coupling.) Anyway, watching Mr. 
Morgan’s play I was reminded more than once of Cardinal Mindzenty’s 
trial and it was with something of a shock when I borrowed Liberties of 
the Mind that I found that particular trial was one of the book’s points 
of departure. Playwright and commentator had fused their ideas and 
beliefs. Also in Liberties of the Mind 1 found another problem stated, 
relating to the play: the resolving, or working out, of “felt disharmonies.” 

This is connected with one of Mr. Morgan’s chief themes—the quest 
for “‘singleness of mind.” His characters in his novels and plays are 
what might be called islands in society; they have to learn to resist the 
backwash of the world and, as totalitarianism spreads and violence 
threatens more and more, so the task of becoming an island in society 
grows more difficult in ratio. It is harder for Sturgess than Sparkenbroke 
or Edward Ferrers in The Flashing Stream. Indeed there has been 
something of an overhauling of Mr. Morgan’s philosophy, so that his 
later work has become much more topical. Sparkenbroke as a man in 
retrospect seems somewhat precious and his belief that ‘‘all art has the 
same subject, all love is for the same being, all deaths are the same birth” 
is markedly pantheistic: one feels, re-reading his story, that it is all a 
little out of touch with reality; that words have been substituted for 
actions. Occasionally in The River Line a similar wooliness is noticeable; 
the words get in the way of the actors, and an impasse occurs in which 
nothing is communicated to the audience. 

PuiLip: Then what does it mean to say: ““Thy Kingdom come. Thy 
will be done, in earth’’? 
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VALERIE: What does it mean to say: ““The Kingdom of God is within 
you”? 

Even in cold print the argument of lines like these are hard to follow, and 
in the theatre, where there can be no lengthy pauses, they fleet by too 
quickly to be genuinely significant. For Mr. Morgan’s last act (from 
which these lines are taken) is marred by prolixity; his arguments begin 
to lose definition so that, though in the course of it many fine things are 
said, the clear shape of the morality blurs; his case becomes partisan. 
Pantheism he has thrown off and Christian humanism he has embraced, 
but not fully understood. For the time, as in all the early works up to 
1940, there is no attempt to give adultery a religious blessing. That 
phase seems over for in seeking to become islands in society, Mr. Morgan’s 
new dramatis personae, unlike their predecessors, do not seek to free 
themselves from desire by giving way to physical desire, because, however 
lofty the language involved, that was what happened in The Flashing 
Stream. On the contrary, these temptations, which are really a writer’s 
temptations to titillate his audience, are missing from The River Line 
The high serious purpose of life has been heightened by outside events, 
since events such as the Soviet trials have caused Mr. Morgan to re- 
orientate his conception of “‘singleness of mind” in a world which now 
has it within its power to destroy the mind. If his interests and loyalties 
remain the same, they have to be approached from different angles; and 
that is what his latest work has shown. 

Already Mr. Morgan has written sympathetically of Jacques Maritain, 
but it must be added that the two of them do not mean quite the same 
thing when they refer to Christian humanism. Mr. Morgan’s limited 
understanding of the term is apparent in his play since his play, which 
is a case of we are dying, Egypt, dying, is also concerned with man’s 
resurrection—a subject which naturally enough brings him to Christ’s 
Resurrection; and it is precisely here that he flounders. When Christ 
lay dying on the Cross it was a Roman soldier’s spear which pierced his 
side: that was a symbol. The soldier happened to be a Roman because 
Christ was born into a Roman-Hellenic world whose shores were the 
Mediterranean. Inevitably, therefore, his apostles sprang from that part 
of the world and, although they obeyed to the full the injunction to go 
out into all the world and teach the nations, their teaching was coloured 
by their culture: the history of the Church assumed a Mediterranean 
slant. But the soldier who pierced Christ’s side was only a Roman on 
the temporal plane: he was intended as a symbol of all time because, 
though the Crucifixion occurred nearly two thousand years ago, it is 
taking place all the while—in Siberia now, as it was a decade back in 
Ravensbruck; in the Waterloo Road today as it is on Madison Square. 
The spear is a symbol of sin, just as the soldier is a symbol of all men— 
black or Latin, yellow or white. He still lives on, sometimes in the guise 
of a civilian, sometimes in the uniform of a modern crusader. He belongs 
to no nationality because his name is Everyman. Having begun magnifi- 
cently, Mr. Morgan’s flaw is that he has forgotten the universal lessons 
of the mediaeval morality—providing in lieu of them at the end merely 
Axis targets for his attention. 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


TITOISM AND “SOCIALISM” 


HE enigma of Jugoslavia and of her ultimate effect upon current 

i problems in Europe and in the world at large, has not been made 

easier by recent events in Jugoslavia itself. Chief among those 
events was an announcement, made on February 11th, by the Jugoslav 
Government of its terms for allowing the practice of religion in the 
country; and secondly a statement by Marshal Tito, made in Belgrade on 
February 22nd, about the People’s Front in Jugoslavia (which was then 
and there renamed the Socialist Alliance of the Working Class of 
Jugoslavia). 

About the first of those events little comment is necessary. The old 
communist principle is maintained whereby the practice of religion is 
subject to State control, to be permitted or suppressed according to the 
willingness or unwillingness of the Church to toe a line drawn by the 
Government. Under the terms of the draft new law religious education 
is banned in the “‘public” schools, but is permitted in schools maintained 
for the purpose by religious groups; such groups are allowed to hold 
religious meetings in public without first notifying the government, 
provided always that such meetings be not “‘misused’ for “political’’ 
purposes—the government of course being judge and jury in this matter; 
parents are allowed to have their children baptised; religious ceremonies 
are allowed for marriages, but only at a date later than the civil marriage, 
the latter constituting the exclusive validity of the marriage. In one 
word, if the Christian Church behaves as a good henchman of the 
government, it is allowed to practise its religion. ‘The Christian Church 
has traditionally honoured its twin obligations to God and to the State, 
but has always placed God before State, whereby it must refuse to obey a 
law of the State if that law violate a law of God. In modern Jugoslavia 
by political edict the law of the State is given precedence over the law of 
God, in full conformity with the pretensions of communist materialism. 
The Church will not, cannot, surrender to such tyranny, because if it did 
it would cease to be the Christian Church, a Church, that is, founded by 
Christ for the exclusive purpose of canalising the grace of God to human 
beings for their true welfare, and therefore obedient to the commands of 
God. To the Christian mind Tito is not, cannot be, above God. 

The second event above referred to took place when the People’s Front 
of Jugoslavia opened its fourth congress. Marshal Tito made an appeal 
and a bid. His bid and his appeal were for something like an intended 
new ideology, for some form of international assertiveness on the part of 
what he called “‘socialism’’ to defeat the designs of Western reaction 
headed (he said) by the Vatican on the one hand and by Russian reaction 
on the other. He was making the opening speech at the Congress. He 
argued that the joining of forces by what he called all “progressive move- 
ments” in the world was the only way to preserve the peace of the world. 
It was he who announced the new name of the People’s Front with the 
word “Socialist” in it, and with a promise of what he called a more 
“democratic” structure—it is interesting to notice how the modern tyrants 
and dictators all profess a democratic motive when their purpose is logically 
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to suppress democracy—and who declared that the Jugoslavy movement 
would play an important role in the said cooperation of progressives. 
“I consider (he added) today’s international situation to be so alarming, 
not only where peace is directly concerned but even for future progressive 
development in general, as to make the cooperation of all progressive 
forces in the world indispensable.” 

At the moment Tito is something of a “draw.” About 2,200 fraternal 
delegates and observers from the socialist parties of Britain, France, 
Norway, Sweden, western Germany and Burma were present in Belgrade 
for the occasion. The Times correspondent thus summarised what 
Marshal Tito said to them: he “‘argued that Socialists must prevent the 
‘most reactionary circles’ in the West from organising a crusade against 
progressive movements under the cloak of a struggle against Communism. 
These circles ‘with the Vatican at their head’ wrongly identified what was 
progressive ‘with that Power in the East which is just as reactionary as 
they are, if not more so’. The victory of such ideas was precisely what 
the Russians wanted, for their influence would spread to ‘that progressive 
stratum which has not yet seen through the true character of the Soviet 
State’s capitalist bureaucratic system’. This would mean _ ultimate 
victory for the Kremlin.”” The fact that more than 2,000 delegates or 
observers from Western socialist parties could listen sympathetically to 
such an argument—it was for instance as ridiculous and nonsensical on 
Marshal Tito’s part to talk about Western “reactionaries” who confuse 
“progressive movements” with communism as to put the Pope at the head 
of those non-existent people—is unfortunately typical of the moral and 
intellectual standard of our time which seems in some degree to have 
banished intelligence from the political arena. 

Commonsense in that arena has become exceptional and therefore 
remarkable, as was apparently appreciated by the French socialist spokes- 
man in Belgrade, M. Georges Brutelle, assistant secretary-general of his 
party. He had at any rate the sense to warn Marshal Tito that French 
socialists “‘had not yet made up their minds about Jugoslavia’’, his caution 
contrasting rather markedly with the surrender to glamour on the part 
of the British socialist, Mr. Sam Watson, (a member of the executive 
council of the Labour party) who used such words as ‘“‘epoch-making” 
and “beacon of light” about Jugoslavia, and announced unreservedly and 
enthusiastically that “there could be no more welcome visitor to the 
shores of Britain than Marshal Tito.” ‘This, about a man engaged in an 
attempt to destroy democracy and Christianity alike. There may be 
conflicting opinions about the value of democracy as a political system, 
but one would hardly expect a socialist, whose ideology is essentially 
democratic, to be so bemused in mind as to express adulation of a com- 
munist, whose ideology is essentially anti-democratic. There could be 
little surprise when the chairman of the foreign affairs commission of the 
Jugoslav National Assembly, Mr. Dedijer, addressing the congress on 
February 24th, paid a warm tribute to Mr. Watson and through him to the 
British Labour party for their sympathy and understanding which con- 
trasted, to Mr. Dedijer’s regret, with the refusal of the German and 
Swedish (he did not mention the French) socialists to “respond to 
Jugoslav approaches.” 
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It is a consistently solemn spectacle in our contemporary experience 
that those “‘socialists’’ who are capable of being attracted by communist 
performances are equally incapable of detecting what is ridiculous in them. 
What the British socialist observer in Belgrade saw, and was apparently 
not deterred by, was (a) the instant and unanimous—1oo per cent— 
approval of the list of communists submitted for election to the presidium 
of the congress, the list of. course including the names, and no other 
names, of all the prominent communist leaders, and () the greeting of 
Marshal Tito by regimented rythmic handclapping that lasted five 
minutes and an equally regimented chorus of “‘We are Tito’s, Tito is ours.” 
What British socialist in his own experience ever knew an election to 
produce a 100 per cent. vote? How could such a socialist approve a 
sentimental chorus addressed to a dictator? Among other things Mr. 
Watson said: ‘We in Great Britain wish Jugoslavia well and feel certain 
that the new political structure which is being introduced will lead to 
democracy in Jugoslavia and will be a beacon of light for all Balkan 
countries’’. 

Yet was anything essentially new being introduced in Jugoslavia? 
A year ago (March 15th 1952), addressing a group of University students 
in Zagreb, Marshal Tito made this statement: “Our party, since the 
detachment from Russia, has sought the cooperation of the Western 
world in the one interest of building up socialism and the position of our 
country. In these relations with the West we have not deviated by one 
hair’s breadth from the principles of Marx-Leninism. . . . We have not 
surrendered one inch of ground; we have conceded nothing at home or 
in foreign relations’’. 

The recent constitutional changes in Jugoslavia do not affect the 
continuity of that policy. The use of the word “socialism” by com- 
munists should not deceive true socialists of the Western type. Stalin 
always used it. M. Brutelle, by contrast with some of his fellows, warned 
the congress not to expect him to wax enthusiastic about Jugoslavia, or to 
praise its leaders to the skies. That sort of thing, he said, belonged to the 
Soviet world “which Jugoslavia had left’. It was at that point that he 
gave the warning about the socialists of France having not yet made up 
their minds about Jugoslavia, and declared that future relations would 
depend on the reality of the promised economic, political and social 
democracy in Jugoslavia. 

This Jugoslav bid to establish a new bridgehead in the world—a sort 
of neo-communist capture of world socialism with Tito at its head—is 
interesting mainly because it adds another disturbance to the political 
shallows of our time. Politics have usurped so large a place in our public 
life, involving so many men, movements, ideologies and downright rackets 
that an ambitious upstart, if he is to gain a footing and a following must 
invent a new, or discredit an old, slogan. In revolutionary processes the 
normal development is for the established protagonists to be submerged 
and liquidated by new extremists who plunge further to the left. Kerensky 
the socialist was thus swamped by Lenin the communist, as Attlee the 
socialist is menaced by a Bevan who, while not mouthing the word com- 
munist, makes his appeal to the left wing of the party consisting of 
potential, virtual or even titular communists. As the wit of man cannot 
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conceive anything more extreme in the political scale than Marxist 
communism, it becomes necessary for the ambition of a Tito to challenge 
a Stalin or a Malenkov on a merely new veneer of communism. In 
Tito’s actual case such a veneer takes the form of a bid for the ideological 
conversion of “socialism” into a sort of communism distinct from what 
he represents (with of course a modicum of truth) as the revolutionary 
imperialist communism of the Kremlin. From Belgrade therefore has 
been blazoned abroad a call for a “third force’ (the actual slogan used). 

Tito’s exposition of February 22nd last was followed within twenty-four 
hours by a more detailed sloganisation on the part of his lieutenant, 
Mr. Kardelj, Vice-President of the Federal Council, who talked about a 
“non-Cominform” Labour movement. In this modern world we must 
needs be dragged through the sorditities and vulgarities of “*= slick 
politicians who hold the stage. We may be nauseated by them, hey 
are important because they may involve feelings or “movements” un the 
part of masses of people, and may therefore contrive to affect world order. 
Marshal Tito himself as long ago as last November raised the vague cry 
of freeing ‘Marxist Socialism’’ from “Stalinist deviations.’””’ Mr. Kardel) 
now particularised and elaborated the cry in a spate of special and tortuous 
pleading such as might well give a headache to good simple people who 
have no taste for the morbid or the artificial in their politics. He still 
insisted that the Jugoslav ideology was communist, but made his plea for 
a Jugoslav leadership of ‘“‘Labour” movements throughout the world by 
inventing a “serious crisis” in those movements and prescribing as a 
solution ‘“‘a broad and united Socialist front which will be sufficiently 
constructive, politically and ideologically, to shatter the pseudo-Socialist 
slogans of Cominformism.”’ 

The pot may call the kettle black, a Jugoslav communist may use the 
word “pseudo-socialist” about a Russian communist, though he himself 
uses the word “‘socialist’”’ in the like sense, and they both claim to be 
Marx-Leninists, whom the British Socialist party (for instance) regards 
as its essential enemy. The wonder is that these modern revolutionaries 
do not choke with their own verbiage, their clichés, their extravagances, 
their long, ugly and meaningless words. Mr. Kardelj talked about “deep 
ideological disorientation”. Yet his purpose was fairly clear. It was to 
gather together under a Jugoslav communist banner, with the world 
limelight playing heavily upon the postulatedly heroic figure of Tito, all 
the “socialists” of the world who happen to hate the trilogy of comin- 
formist imperialist communism, Western monopolistic imperialism and 
colonialism, and the Roman Catholic Church. As these lines were 
written Marshal Tito was on his way to our country. It was to be a 
private visit because, as Mr. Eden explained in the House of Commons 
on February 23rd, “it would be inappropriate for a state visit to take place 
before the Coronation.” Belgrade in February, London in March 
Marshal Tito is certainly in the limelight. 


WAR BY OTHER MEANS 


In Korea we continue to experience what in effect looks like ar 


elaboration of the Clausewitz dictum about war being politics by other 


means. ‘The politics of the Korean war continue to be the supreme 
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arbiter, the physical fighting a farce: a tragic farce to boot. In his first 
Message to Congress on the State of the Union (February 2nd last) 
President Eisenhower raised a storm of Western controversy by announcing 
that instructions were being issued “that the [United States] Seventh 
Fleet no longer be employed to shield Communist China.” He pointed 
out that the decision of June 1950, whereby the Seventh Fleet was 
directed both to prevent attack upon Formosa and to ensure that Formosa 
should not be used as a base for attack upon the Chinese mainland, had 
been followed by an invasion of Korea by Chinese Communists; and that 
those communists had rejected all the armistice proposals of the United 
Nations Command as well as those sponsored by India in the United 
Nations and approved by fifty-four member nations. He added that the 
order now given “implies no aggressive intent” on the part of the United 
States. Logic is a hard and sometimes a tiresome thing. The ostensible 
situation in Korea is one of war, resulting from a communist aggression 
upon South Korea which the United Nations took as a challenge and sent 
forces to resist. 

The resultant muddles soon began to multiply. Russia, the virtual 


; though vicarious aggressor, was a member of the United Nations. When 
the United Nations fought the aggressor in Korea, Russia continued to 


be a member of the United Nations, and theoretically therefore belonged 
to both sides in the war. It came to pass that when General MacArthur 
(October 1950) drove back the invader to the Manchurian border and was 
intent (of course) on following the retreating and disorganised enemy 
beyond that border so as to bring the war to an end through the only 
logical means known to the military technique, namely by the unequivocal 
defeat of the enemy, or his surrender, he was checkmated by the Western 
politicians themselves who forbade him to cross the border into Man- 


» churia. The military is the agent of the political, machine and takes its 
_ orders therefrom. General MacArthur had to shake the dust from his 


feet and depart. The enemy was allowed to regroup and re-equip, to 
enrole new forces and choose its time for renewed invasion, being safe- 


_ guarded (by the United Nations, its oddly belligerent enemy) from air 


attack while itself delivering such attack with impunity. The war went 
on, the United Nations were driven back (of course) to the 38th Parallel 
and beyond, and, though the tide again has turned, the end is no longer 
in sight. Russian weapons and aircraft are used against the United 
Nations, though Russia is not technically at war. China has joined in 
with the aggressors and is therefore at war with the United Nations, 
although many members of the United Nations, including Britain, but 
excluding the more logical United States, are on technically friendly 
diplomatic terms with her. And by the accident of China’s having 
joined forces with the aggressor since the above-mentioned decision was 
reached by the United Nations in June 1950, and of the resultant function 
of the Seventh Fleet being prolonged through the policy of the United 
Nations itself, there resulted the situation which President Eisenhower 
has thought to amend: namely that the United Nations forces are being 
used to defend the enemy from attack. 

It was in these odd circumstances that a new session of the United 
Nations Assembly opened on February 24th last. To the greater glee of 
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those who radiate their mischief from the Kremlin, the allies of the 
United States, her fellow members in the United Nations, defending 
Western freedom and Christianity against Russian tyranny and atheism, 
had become increasingly critical and ill-disposed towards her. The 
Asian-Arab bloc in the United Nations as well as left-wing opinion in the 
Western countries were obsessed with fear lest the President of the 
United States should be encompassing an extension of the Korean war, 
at the risk of a new world war, and lest communist feeling should be hurt 
if we withdrew our guarantee of immunity to the China coast. It was an 
unbusinesslike state of affairs, except from the enemy’s point of view. 
The Western wish to keep the Korean war localised was natural enough; 
but the irony really did go beyond itself when the effect of that wish was 
logically to help the enemy and thus to prolong the war. 


THE CHINA SEAS 


As light relief from the controversy about the possibility, whether 
materialising or not, of an allied blockade of the Chinese mainland, it 
seems worth while to take notice of something that Mr. Eden let fall on 
February 16th last. In answer to a House of Commons question about 
interference with British shipping in the Chinese seas, he said that during 
the past 18 months there had been some 40 attempts at such interference; 
and “‘on three occasions the attackers were Chinese pirates’. 

It happens that in our time the Chinese pirates—the famous pirates of 
Bias Bay—have achieved the distinction of having carried on their lucrative 
trade with impunity and of having defied every effort of the British navy 
to answer the challenge. Between the first and the second world war they 
averaged one haul a month, and although they and their methods and 
their headquarters were known to the British navy, nothing could be done 
that had the smallest deterrent effect upon.them. It now looks as if the 
changed conditions in the Far East, including the absorption of China 
into the empire of the Kremlin, whatever other results they have produced, 
have hardly altered the habitual practices of these astonishing pirates. 
Some account of their activities, which have maintained a bewildering and 
challenging consistency in technique throughout the half century, 
was given in this section of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for October 1927, 
Ppp. 522 et seqqg. For the benefit of those who may not readily be able to 
consult those pages of the past, let the details be here recapitulated of 
one typical episode out of hundreds, to illustrate the abiding technique 
that was used. On September ist 1927, a Chinese steamer flying the 
British flag was seized by twelve pirates, who had embarked as ordinary 
passengers and who, when the ship was passing Bias Bay, emerged in 
their true colours, shot the captain and the chief engineer and piloted the 
ship to a creek of the bay. ‘They were there met by another band of 
pirates. The ship was then looted and allowed to continue its journey. 
Four British gunboats and an aircraft carrier promptly made for Bias 
Bay, and on the same day a landing party went ashore. The party was 
met by one of the senior residents who courteously pointed out to them 
the very houses where, he said, the pirates lived. ‘Those houses, five in 
number, were thereupon burnt to the ground and the landing party 
re-embarked. And the piracy went on as before. 
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The houses burnt down (it was taken for granted), were heavily ensured, 
or housed the informant’s pet enemies or rivals, and in any case the loss 
of a house weighed little in the balance by contrast with the valuable loot, 
often running into thousands of pounds sterling, resulting from the 
normal business of piracy. 

Bias Bay extends some twenty miles into the Chinese mainland from a 
point forty-five miles north-east of Hongkong. On the west side of the 
Bay there are many small islands; and at the extreme north-east corner 
there is the Fan Lo Kang Creek, where small villages house some ten 
thousand people ostensibly engaged in farming. Their menfolk, as was 
always perfectly well known, were, and apparently are, the famous Bias 
Bay pirates whose exploits have filled schoolboys with glee. It was 
impossible to tell which of the peaceful farmers of one day had been the 
pirates of the day before, and as the passengers embarking at, say, Hong- 
kong were mostly Chinese, it was impossible to detect which of them 
happened to be pirates. No part of the Chinese coast is remarkable for 
thinness of population, and the Bias Bay villages had so many thousands 
of “farmers” that endless changes could be rung on the pirate personnel. 
When the deed was done the pirates dispersed with the spoil and became 
as needles in the haystacks they proceeded to build. Their victims at 
sea were chosen with a fine impartiality from the ships of all nations, 
British ships being the favourites from the dual accident of their being 
the most numerous and the most valuable in their cargoes. On one 
occasion, when the Chinese secretary of the British Legation at Peking 
consulted with the Chinese authorities at Hankow about possible remedial 
measures, all he got was a suggestion that the British Navy should per- 
manently station a battleship in Bias Bay. An impossible suggestion. 
Nor was any Chinese authority, in the chaotic condition of the civil war 
that had been virtually in progress since the fall of the Manchu dynasty 
in 1911, either capable or willing to maintain order in Bias Bay. The 
challenge went unanswered. A band of pirates could live in security on 
the Chinese mainland, could carry out their piracy with impunity in the 
neighbouring seas, although they and their work and the places they 
lived in were known to everyone concerned. Today, when those China 
seas are the arena of one of the residuary wars resulting from the second 
world war and are the subject of controversy between member-states of 
the United Nations on the question of a blockade of the Chinese coast, 
the pirates, it appears, can continue their lucrative craft, undismayed, 
undeterred, probably not interested in the whirligig of international 
conflict. GrorGE GLASGOW. 
March 11th, 1953. 








LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
GOVERNOR DEWEY IN THE FAR EAST* 


Mr. Dewey’s visit to the Far East in 1951 was neither wholly official nor 
wholly unofficial. As one of the leading figures in the Republican party and 
on two occasions a candidate for the Presidency, the Governor of New York 
State wished to see for himself what was happening at the other side of the 
world. He was encouraged to do so by his close friend, Mr. Dulles, now 
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President Eisenhower's Secretary of State, who argued that a visit to Japan 
would emphasise the determination of both American parties to secure a treaty 
of reconciliation with the Island Empire which had launched the treacherous 
attack on Pearl Harbour. ‘The actuality of a fascinating volume is enhanced 
by the fact that it was read by Mr. Dulles before publication, and we shal! 
probably not go far wrong if we discover in its pages a pointer to the more 
“positive” policy of the new team in Washington. 

The survey starts in Japan and Korea, and moves south to Okinawa, Formosa, 
the Philippines, Hong Kong, Indo-China, Malaya, and Indonesia. Since al! 
doors were opened to him, and since the author possesses a keenly inquiring 
mind, his book contains a mass of useful information, not only about high 
politics, but about the life of the people, including the state of agriculture in 
every country, for he is a practical farmer himself. ‘The general impression 
is depressing. If it would be too much to say that the author is obsessed by 
the Russian danger, he certainly takes it very seriously, and his main purpose 
may well have been to call the attention of his countrymen to the tremendous 
issues at stake in the Far East. The last page summarises the message of th« 
whole work. “The crisis today is in South-East Asia. If it stands, the whok 
defence perimeter will doubtless stand—from Alaska down through Japan, 
Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines, South-East Asia, and Indonesia, to 
Australia and New Zealand. We have taken strong action in creating mutual 
defences in the Americas through the Rio Treaty, and in Europe through the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. In the Pacific we have done only patch- 
work jobs, and that area is racked by five wars. It must be clear that for the 
sake of our own freedom we should take action in the Pacific similar to that 
which we have taken in the Americas and in Western Europe. The torch fell 
from our hands after the First World War: it must not fall again. If we act 
promptly in the Pacific we shall at least take command of events and no longer 
be leaving the initiative to Communist Imperialism. Accepting our Pacific 
neighbours as partners and friends, on terms of equality and mutual respect, 
we can build a mighty peace, not only material, but spiritual.” While ex- 
President Hoover, the respected doyen of the Republican party, summons his 
countrymen to turn America into a Gibraltar, Mr. Dewey exhorts them \ 
assume the leadership of the free world, with all its prizes and its risks. 

The chief prize in the Far East is Japan, which can only be saved from 
vanishing behind the lron Curtain if the whole of South-East Asia remains 
free; and how can South-East Asia remain free without substantial and con- 
tinuous foreign help? For the moment Japan has had enough ‘of militarism, 
and one of the most interesting episodes in the chapter on that country is the 
author’s visit to Hiroshima, the crowded city which was blotted out by the 
first atom bomb. “We want the people of the world to see our Peace Memoria! 
and to be warned of the awful consequences of war,” declared the Mayor in 
his welcoming speech. The great majority of the Japanese, in the opinion of 
the author, have the will to be free; whether they will have the economic strength 
to survive largely depends on American policy and the future of South-East 
Asia. On the Korean war Mr. Dewey agrees with President Truman, who 
made the historic decision to accept the challenge. “I am deeply convinced 
that if we had not sent troops to defend Korea, American and United Nations 
prestige in the whole Pacific would have collapsed, and all South-East Asia 
would have gone Communist.” 

Now that President Eisenhower has given carte blanche to Chiang Kai Shek 
to launch attacks on the mainland, readers will turn with particular interest to 
the author’s interview with the Generalissimo. The project of a peace treaty 
with Japan, in regard to which he was not consulted, filled him with uncon- 
trollable anger. Why had he been abandoned, he asked, by those on whose 
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side he had fought so long and so hard when freedom hung in the balance? 
His visitor explained the case for a friendly settlement with Japan in view of 
the Communist menace throughout the Far East, “but I might as well have 
whistled in the face of a China Sea typhoon.” Whatever we may think of 
Chiang as a soldier and a statesman, Mr. Dewey is convinced that “Free China 
and its stronghold Formosa are essential to Pacific defence. Even if Nationalist 
China were as bad as its enemies paint it, | would favour supporting it as one 
of the forces necessary to keep the Communists from overrunning the whole 
Pacific. Nationalist China is on our side; Communist China is our self-elected 
enemy.” In the Philippines he found a similar bitterness towards the ruthless 
Japanese enemy who had ravaged the islands for years. The chapter on Indo- 
China is notable for its eloquent tribute to General de Lattre de Tassigny, 
“one of the most exciting personalities I ever met,’’ who saved the situation at 
a critical moment. That the hard-pressed French are fighting our battle as 
well as their own and deserve all the help we can spare the author is profoundly 
convinced. ‘The Emperor Bao Dai struck him as courageous and intelligent. 
The book ends with a chapter on Malaya, in which Mr. Malcolm Macdonald 
receives the highest praise, and another on Indonesia, where the Indonesians 
are striving to build up a civilised self-governing state after the enforced 
departure of the Dutch. Mr. Dewey understands and sympathises with the 
slogan “Asia for the Asiatics."" So far as the Western Powers are concerned, 


' the age of Imperialism is over. ‘Today our task is to see that “Asia for the 
' Asiatics” does not mean “Asia for the Russians.” 


G. P. Goocn. 
*Thomas E. Dewey. Journey to the Far Pacific. Odhams Press, 21s. 


UNDERSTANDING EUROPE 


Christopher Dawson, himself a distinguished student of the complicated 
problems of modern civilisation, in this book* joins the ranks of the many 
modern thinkers who are appalled by the intellectual and moral situation with 


_ which we are confronted. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say that 
» he was compelled to carry out his analysis of Western civilisation in order to 
' save himself from despair. It has late’, become fashionable, perhaps in a 


' kind of conscious reaction to the sociological approach introduced by the 


» Marxists into modern historiography, to stress the spiritual problems rather 


than material ones, and to attribute the ills of our time to a breakdown of 
spiritual values. Mr. Dawson is convinced that our moral crisis is the direct 
result of the secularisation of Western civilisation in general, and of the vulgar- 
isation of our educational system in particular. Like many thoughtful people, 
he is puzzled and dismayed by the fact that the spiritual and moral decay of 
our civilisation has gone hand in hand with a tremendous extension of the 
educational system. He is convinced that the weakness of Western culture is 
due to its loss of faith in its own spiritual values, and he utters an almost 
passionate plea for an attempt to recover what he believes Europe possessed 
in the past: spiritual unity. 

The reader will follow the author willingly when he employs his great learning 
and profound understanding of the humanist heritage of Europe in order to 
build up a picture of Europe’s cultural unity, even if he doubts whether this 
unity has ever been real. In fact, he will accept this conception of a European 
community as a valuable and stimulating historical construction, because it will 
help him to understand many of the forces that have been operating in the past. 
Yet the whole conception becomes very doubtful if an attempt is made, as is 
done by Mr. Dawson, to sce more in it than a mere auxiliary historical con- 
Struction, and to turn it into an absolute historical fact. It can well be doubted 
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whether the spiritual unity ever comprised more than a small educated com- 
munity, and it is certain that the forces which were responsible for this unity 
in the past will not be the same that might bring about such unity in future. 
It is true that European unity was based on the traditions of Christianity and 
Roman law, but we must not forget that this unity came to an end with the 
Reformation and the emergence of the modern national state. It seems, 
therefore, to say the least, a little optimistic to believe that it might be possible 
to re-establish a common culture by a process which the author, somewhat 
vaguely, describes in his last chapter. ‘This is, of course, not to say that the 
religious revival of which the author dreams is impossible or unnecessary, but 
it will not come about by merely being fervently desired. No one who reads 
this stimulating book can fail to be impressed by the author’s sincere devotion 
to the cause of European unity, and it must be hoped that it will be read widely 
on the Continent, where there are many people who believe that the ideal of 
European co-operation is not taken seriously in England. It will make a real 
contribution to Western unification, even if the unity of Europe will be brought 
about by present fears rather than by past hopes. 
Dr. R. Aris. 
*Understanding Europe, by Christopher Dawson. Sheed and Marsh, 16s. 


THE DECLINE OF IMPERIAL RUSSIA 


Few periods of Russian history are more crowded with significant develop- 
ments than that described by Professor Seton-Watson. The age ushered in 
by the death of Nicholas I and ending with the overthrow of the Imperial 
dynasty saw the rapid disintegration of a semi-feudal society; the early phases 
of a great industrial expansion; the attack of new social and political forces on 
the rigid bureaucratic state left behind by the “Iron Autocrat”; the slow and 
painful growth of self-governing institutions; and last but not least, the 
creative achievement of Russia’s great novelists and composers. In the sphere 
of international relations the age witnessed the reduction of Russia’s influence 
in Europe as a result first of Crimean defeat and later of Bismarckian diplomacy ; 
her successful search for compensation in Asia, brought to an abrupt end by 
the victories of Japan; and finally her return to the European scene, leading to 
the war of 1914. 

These developments, with the self-imposed but none the less regrettable 
exception of those in the sphere of culture form the subject of Professor Seton- 
Watson’s survey. Arguing that the period between 1855 and 1881 “has 
received more and better treatment in Western Europe than the other two,” 
Professor Seton-Watson devotes his main attention to the years after 1881 
In fact, for the age of Alexander II the student will continue to turn to the 
pages of Kornilov and Platonov. The period between 1881 and 1904 receives 
fuller treatment, and almost half the book is devoted to the remaining years and 
to a brief “Epilogue.”” The author deserves the gratitude of those interested 
in the history of Russia under the last two Emperors for his comprehensive and 
scholarly survey. It is, however, to be regretted that an account which des- 
cribes in some detail the last years of Imperial Russia should end in 1914. 
“In the military as in the political field,” Professor Seton-Watson remarks 
“Nicholas II dug Russia’s grave.” It is difficult to quarrel with this judgment 
but if it is accepted the story cannot be broken off in 1914. The author's 
emphasis on the baneful influence of Nicholas II raises a fundamental questio: 
about the real nature of Imperial Russia’s decline. What was it that was 
declining? In the economic field the age was one of expansion; in the military 
and diplomatic sphere Russia was probably stronger in 1914 than she had beer 
in 1855. Is her “decline’’ then to be sought in the failure of a rigid bureaucratic 
system to adapt itself to new needs created by a great economic and socia 
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transformation? Or did it consist merely in the unlucky accident of a 
Nicholas II, incapable of responding effectively to the challenge of his age? 
Might it not be argued that down to 1914 there had been little real decline? 
Even if with Professor Seton-Watson one rejects the view that the decline of 
Imperial Russia was, in the last resort, the result of the strain of war, the fact 
remains that the war of 1914, at the very least, greatly aggravated the weaknesses 
of the Imperial system. Professor Seton-Watson hardly examines these 
uestions; he scrupulously sets down the facts; their interpretation he leaves in 
the hands of his readers. 
Dr. W. E. Mosse. 

The Decline of Imperial Russia 1855—1914. Hugh Seton-Watson. Methuen, 32s. 6d. 


BYRON, SHELLEY AND THEIR PISAN CIRCLE 


Professor Cline, of the University of Texas, has engaged in comprehensive 
research, in both America and Europe, on the circle at Pisa which gathered 
round the Shelleys, and was joined, after a time, by Byron. Some of the 
material which he prints is drawn from hitherto unpublished sources—corre- 
spondence, for instance, in the possession of Sir John Murray. Detailed 
references are given in Notes at the end of the book, and there is an admirable 
index. 

The Pisan circle, as the Professor admits, has been often described, but its 
interest is perennial. Its members are fairly well known; among them Medwin, 
who loved Mary Shelley, and the flamboyant Trelawny, who delighted her; 
Jane Williams and her husband, who were perhaps the Shelleys’ most intimate 
friends, and Claire Clairmont, whose intermittent visits were a frequent cause 
of friction. It was Byron’s callous neglect of their daughter Allegra that 
estranged Shelley from him. Another figure of the circle, the Irish Littérateur, 
John Taaffe, of whom the Professor has made a special study, is given new 
prominence. His execrable verses, specimens of which are quoted in an 
appendix, may be forgiven him for the sake of his enthusiastic appreciation of 
Shelley; his description of the poet, too long to quote here, is one of the most 
attractive passages in the book. This brief Pisan period (January, 1820, to 
May, 1822) and the few final weeks at Lerici were perhaps the happiest in 
Shelley’s life; the tragic deaths of Williams and himself broke up the circle. 

Unfortunately, in his desire to set out new material, Professor Cline has 
devoted a disproportionate amount of space—practically two chapters and an 
appendix—to the “Dragoon affair.” This was a skirmish between an Italian 
dragoon named Masi, who was wounded in it, and Byron’s servants. Several 
of the gentlemen were involved, Byron in particular, who dreaded possible 
repercussions of the affair in England, and whose friends the Gambas (family 
of the Countess Guiccioli) were exiled by the Tuscan authorities as a con- 
sequence of it. A facsimile is given of the Italian deposition made for the 
police, signed by Byron, Trelawny, Shelley, and Hay; this has its interest, 
but the reader wearies of other depositions, correspondence on possible legal 
action, and so forth. The incident was, no doubt, disturbing, especially until 
the dragoon’s recovery was assured, but other recent writers have adequately 
disposed of it in a few paragraphs. There is a slip in applying to the dead 
Keats the words “ensanguined brow” from the Adonais; they occur in the 
description of one of his mourners, usually taken to be Shelley himself. 


EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 


Byron, Shelley and their Pisan Circle, by Professor C. L. Cline. John Murray, 258. 
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Daniel Defoe, by Francis Watson (Longmans, tos. 6d.), is a welcome addition 
to the excellent series of brief literary biographies which reminds elderly 
reviewers of the English Men of Letters edited by John Morley at the close of 
the last century. ‘That far less attention has been paid to Defoe than to Swift 
and Pope is natural enough, not merely because he produced only one master- 
piece, but because he was a less interesting and less well-connected a person. 
Though a good deal of information has come to light in recent decades, Mr. 
Watson has to confess that there are still phases in his chequered career of 
which very little is discoverable. That Swift was a publicist of the first rank 
is known to everybody, for is not Gulliver's Travels one of the glories of political 
satire? But how many people are aware that the author of Robinson Crusoe was 
also the editor of and almost sole contributor to a review, and also the author of 
hundreds of pamphlets on issues of the day? Mr. Watson does justice to the 
various aspects of a strenuous life: the man of business, political agent, journalist, 
pamphleteer, sociologist, imaginative writer, and creator of the realist novel. 
In politics he was a man of the centre. His nonconformist upbringing made 
him a Whig and an ardent champion of the Revolution of 1688, but in his 
middle years he had no objection to working with Harley, a moderate Tory. 
Of the earlier works the most striking are the vigorous defence of King William 
in the Trueborn Englishman and the Essay on Projects, while his travels are as 
revealing as Cobbett’s Rural Rides a century later. ‘The famous novels are the 
fruit of his later years, and though Moll Flanders and Roxana are unsuitable 
for Sunday School prizes, they cannot be ignored by the student of the English 
novel. If Swift, Pope and Addison are shining pearls, Defoe may be 
classified as a rough diamond. Mr. Watson has performed a difficult task with 
conspicuous success. 


Nell Gwyn: Royal Mistress, by John Harold Wilson (Frederick Muller, 18s.) 
is a colourful portrait of the best known and least repulsive of the crowd of 
favourites of the Merry Monarch. How widely he has cast his net is revealed 
in the extensive bibliography, but he carries his learning lightly. With the aid 
of the raffish Pepys, the austere Evelyn, and official documents, he brings to 
life the loose theatrical world in which “pretty, witty Nell’ grew up, and the 
shameless Court of which she became one of the brightest luminaries. The 
amazing story is told with gusto: squeamish readers may perhaps feel with a 
little too much gusto. Her illiteracy was no handicap in the ceaseless com- 
petition for royal favour, for she possessed qualifications of vivacity, warmth 
of heart and frank sensuality unapproached by her more greedy and sophisticated 
rivals such as Lady Castlemaine and Louise de Querouaille. 


The Years with Mother, by Augustus Hare (Allen & Unwin, 25s.) is a skilful 
abridgment of the first three volumes of his immense autobiography, so familiar 
an object in country-house libraries at the turn of the century. Even in its 
shortened form, there is rather too much about the author’s numberless 
relations, but the core of the book, with its travel pictures and its haunted 
houses, is sound. Here is an observant, art-loving, skilful recorder of the 
Victorian era at home and abroad; and his numerous volumes on the English 
counties, France, Italy, Sicily and Spain, found a host of readers, and are still 
worth consulting. Many of the author’s sketches of romantic places are 
reproduced in this handsome and well-printed work. A brief introduction 
and useful notes by Malcolm Barnes help the reader to enjoy this entertaining 
“‘bedside”’ book. 





